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PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENTS 


DECEMBER 1960 — FEBRUARY I96I 
(): 11th and 12th February, the peoples of the Northern 


and Southern Cameroons were able, under United 

Nations supervision, to decide which of their two 
neighbours — the Federation of Nigeria, or the Republic of the 
Cameroons - they would prefer to join. (An earlier plebiscite 
on this matter in the Northern Cameroons, in November1959, 
had proved indecisive). No third choice was possible, and 
those who would rather not be joined to either independent 
country had, as The Times pointed out, no way of expressing 
their feelings. The greatest feature of the plebiscite was that 
it granted the franchise to the women of Northern Cameroons; 
hitherto, as in the adjacent Northern Region of Nigeria, they 
had not been allowed to vote. In an attempt to spare the 
susceptibilities of the men, voting was spread over two days - 
one day for men, one day for women. By a three to two 
majority, the Northern people opted to join Nigeria (though 
there were subsequent complaints from the Cameroons 
Republic of voting irregularities) ; by a seven to three majority, 
the Southern Cameroons preferred the Cameroons Republic. 
The irony of the result in Northern Cameroons lies in this: it 
may have been the women’s vote which tipped the scale in 
favour of joining Nigeria; but when this takes place, as women 
citizens of the Northern Region of Nigeria, they may find 
themselves without the vote. 

On Christmas Eve, the three states of Ghana, Guinea and 
Mali announced that they had entered into a union with each 
other. Each country had had experience of the difficulties of 
federations like this in the past - Ghana and Guinea in a 
relationship with each other that the Observer described as 
“almost moribund”, and Mali in a recently-broken union 
with Senegal. The three countries, it seems, are aiming at a 
political fusion which would give them more say in pan- 
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African affairs, and Ghana, which is really the only one of 
them which is economically viable, can be seen as playing an 
important part in international politics. Yet when we look at 
her internal politics, the situation is not so commendable. More 
than thirty members of the Opposition party were arrested in 
Ashanti in December. ““The pattern which Government is 
assuming in Ghana”, said The Times on 1st December, 
“.. . naturally causes anxiety”. In a lecture given early in 
January, Dr. Busia — the Opposition leader who had left Ghana 
when his position there had become untenable — held to his 
faith that democracy could still flourish in Africa, and that its 
fundamental values were not alien to that continent. The pity 
of it is that the lecture was given in London, and not in Accra. 

It is against a background of these events, and of the con- 
tinuing tragedy of the Congo, that one must view the attempts 
in these months to find a satisfactory Constitution for the 
Rhodesias. In December, talks on the future of the Central 
African Federation ended without any success, and the 
Observer opined that “‘. . . no progress whatsoever can be made 
until the territorial constitutions of the two Rhodesias are 
completely overhauled”. A conference to decide the future 
constitution of Southern Rhodesia began badly in London 
just before Christmas, but ended more happily in Salisbury 
early in February. Proposals were agreed to by all the parties 
except the Dominion (Opposition) Party, but they will not 
come into effect unless they are endorsed by a referendum to 
be held in June. 

The proposals envisage an increase in the size of the Legis- 
lative Assembly; fifteen seats for Africans (there are none at 
present) will bring the total of seats up to sixty-five. The 
franchise would be extended to many more Africans; for 
instance, the property qualification — which is at present 
£1,000 — will be reduced to £250, and the income qualifica- 
tion will come down from £480 to £120 per annum. A 
declaration of basic rights for all, irrespective of race, colour 
or creed, would be incorporated in the new Constitution, 
which itself would only be open to amendment by a two-thirds 
majority of the whole Legislative Assembly, or by a majority 
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in each of four separate referendums among the European, 
African, Asian and Coloured communities. 

This settlement was seen by the Observer as amounting to 
this: that the Africans could prevent a regressive change in 
the new arrangements, and the Europeans could prevent a 
progressive change. While there was some pleased surprise at 
the extent of agreement that had been reached, not all the 
newspapers were optimistic about the outcome of the referen- 
dum in June. “Defeat at the referendum”, said the Observer, 
‘would almost certainly lead the country out of the Federation. 
Victory would raise the demand that Britain should resign 
her last control over law-making in Southern Rhodesia. That 
link must be cut one day. But for Parliament to hand Southern 
Rhodesia over to a Constitution so timid in scope and so heavy 
with the threat of stalemate would be disastrously premature.” 

The difficulties met in reaching this settlement were met 
on an even larger scale in Northern Rhodesia. When talks on 
its future Constitution broke down, the British Government 
published its own plans, which were to be the basis of future 
talks to be held at Lusaka; “‘the most significant point about 
this”, said The Times, “‘... is that it postpones the hour of 
decision’’. Under the proposed new plans, there would be two 
electoral rolls; the upper roll would be basically the same as 
the present roll, though it would be widened to include a few 
more Africans; a lower roll would be founded on much lower 
qualifications which, it was thought, would bring in about 
70,000 African voters. Each of these rolls would elect fifteen 
Members to the new Legislature; in addition, fifteen other 
Members would be elected on a calculation based on the votes 
they get from both rolls. By this means, it was hoped, African 
representation would be increased without encouraging a 
racial approach to politics. 

Although opinion on the merits of the plan was divided, 
it was generally seen as marking a move from European 
supremacy in the past to African supremacy in the future. 
The plan, said the Sunday Times, “ .. . hesitant, qualified and 
undetailed as it is, has taken the British Government across 
the line that separates white supremacy from African self- 
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government”; “Over the Watershed” said a headline in the 
Guardian. But, however skilfully constitutions are drawn up, 
their effectiveness in the end must depend on people and not 
on politics. The Guardian went on to say: ‘Northern Rhodesia 
does not consist of black votes and white votes but of men and 
women who want to live secure lives there”. The Times said, 
“The future of the white inhabitants depends on their ability 
to make themselves indispensable to the black majority. No 
artificial means dependent on electoral systems will achieve 
this purpose”’. In these circumstances, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant thing about the proposals is not that they should have 
been so abused by either of the main racial groups in the 
country, but that they should have been equally abused by 
both. A position midway between the extremes on both sides 
could conceivably be the right position to be in. 
* * * 

On 31st December, the Buganda Lukiko (that is, their 
Parliament), voted the kingdom out of Uganda and out of 
British protection. This happened after two days of what the 
Guardian described as “‘a riotous discussion . . . (debate is too 
formal a word)”. Perhaps the most dominating factor in the 
“discussion” was the presence of the three hundred people in 
the packed galleries, whose behaviour played as big a part in 
swaying the votes as the speeches on the floor of the Lukiko. 
A surprising feature of the occasion was that the Katikiro 
(Prime Minister) did not take part in the proceedings, claiming 
afterwards that his views were already well enough known. 
Despite the clarity of the decision, life in Buganda seemed to 
continue unchanged. “‘With a splendid faith in the efficacy of 
words”, wrote The Times Special Correspondent on 1st January, 
“Buganda has now declared itself an independent nation, but 
is otherwise going about its business as if nothing whatever 
had happened. In fact nothing much has happened”. 

Buganda’s actions did not endear her to her neighbours. In 
the adjacent kingdom of Bunyoro, the Parliament passed a 
resolution calling on the Uganda Government to suspend 
Buganda’s constitution and to exercise direct control over 
Buganda’s affairs until such time as a new Lukiko could be 

a 
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elected by democratic processes. This underlines the fact that 
Uganda is fast approaching national elections; nominations 
went in at the end of February, and a few candidates were 
elected unopposed. The election itself is to take place in March. 

In the neighbouring country of Kenya, a General Election 
reached its climax on 27th February. Primary elections in 
certain reserved constituencies had taken place a month 
earlier, and candidates from minority groups who received 
more than a quarter of the votes cast in them were allowed 
to go forward as candidates for election on the common roll 
in February. Bitter rivalry within and between the various 
political parties, African and European, cast a shadow over 
the days of electioneering, but the expected violence on polling 
day failed to materialize, and the election went off quietly 
enough. Unfortunately, the result of the election was not 
decisive; the two major African parties won 16 and 10 seats 
respectively, but the 27 other seats went to Independents and 
other parties. The elected Members will later themselves elect 
a further twelve Members of the legislature. 

Elections in Zanzibar in January led to the sort of result 
that one expects only to read of in the pages of fiction. There 
was no trouble at the elections themselves, but afterwards it 
was found that the more moderate of the two strong parties 
had defeated its rival by one seat; as if that wasn’t enough, it 
was also found that in one constituency on Pemba Island it 
had won the seat by a majority of a single vote. When the 
losing party has only to prove that one single vote was illegiti- 
mate in order to reverse the whole result, the resultant 
uncertainty can easily be imagined; and a formal petition to 
the High Court to have the Pemba result declared void was 
duly submitted. ‘“Whatever the outcome,” said the Observer, 
“it was felt that Zanzibar’s march to independence had got 
off on the wrong foot’’. But with these steps, however faltering, 
being taken in Uganda, Kenya and Zanzibar, so soon after 
Tanganyika’s advance, interest in an East African federation 
continues high; and a meeting of East and Central African 
leaders in Nairobi in mid-January endorsed Mr. Nyerere’s 
proposals for this. 
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Less than two years ago, it was possible to speak with 
admiration of the great advance towards democracy made by 
the people of Nepal under King Mahendra. In mid-December, 
so it seems, that advance came to a temporary halt; the King 
stepped in, arrested his Prime Minister and some of his col- 
leagues, took over full powers, dissolved both Houses of 
Parliament, and banned all forms of political activity. In spite 
of his previous warnings, he said, the Administration remained 
paralysed, corruption prevailed, lawlessness and disorderly 
conduct persisted, and anti-national elements were being 
encouraged. The King later emphasized that he did not wish 
to deprive the people of their well-earned rights, and that he 
would soon take preliminary steps for ‘‘the advance of demo- 
cracy”’; “like others”, said The Times, “he wants to take the 
politics out of democracy”. The Guardian commented: “Put 
to the test of a general election, the people of Nepal, illiterate 
as nearly all of them are, showed a responsibility that surprised 
everybody. But it can easily be argued that such an un- 
organized country is too ‘politically immature’ to work a 
parliamentary system. Indeed, the Constitution itself is framed 
so as to guard against disaster if the experiment fails. How- 
ever, . .. there was surely no need to despair of the Constitution 
until its safeguards proved ineffective”’. 

There were other successful moves by Kings in these 
months. Soon after King Mahendra’s coup in Nepal, King 
Saud, “with the aid of God Almighty”, took back the power 
in Saudi Arabia which he had delegated in 1958 to his brother 
and heir, Emir Faisal; and, in the same week as both these 
other events, an unsuccessful bid was made to depose the 
Emperor Haile Selassie, as Negus. In Iran, the Shah had 
rescinded a general election last September; it is doubtful if 
he will have found much to please him in the way the new 
election took place early this year. This was a long-drawn-out 
affair; never, it seems, can it have taken so few people so long 
to vote. The process was drawn out for more than a month; 
yet in that time less than one in five potential voters is believed 
to have cast a vote. ‘There has,” said The Times, “been active 
campaigning between the two main parties and certainly less 
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rigging of results this time than last, but there have been so 
many abstentions that the new Majlis cannot be considered 
representative”. The article went on to ascribe the apathy to 
the general feeling that the two main parties would go on 
distributing influence between them, while real power would 
remain in the Shah’s hands. Doubtless the Shah’s mind is 
turning to new electoral laws, which he has once before 
spoken of. 

In Israel, an “obscure and long-drawn-out controversy” 
(as the Observer described it) came to a head with the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Ben-Gurion on 31st January. Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
who had not in fact attended Cabinet meetings since late 
December, was invited to form a new Government, but found 
some difficulty in finding a coalition which would support him; 
the alternatives, said The Times, were “‘a coalition with no 
Prime Minister or a Prime Minister with no coalition’’. In this 
situation, said the same leader, Mr. Ben-Gurion must be think- 
ing longingly once again of his pet scheme to get rid of propor- 
tional representation and build up a two-party system; yet it 
would probably be even harder to persuade small parties to 
vote themselves out of existence than to coax them into a 
coalition. The possibility of a new General Election was very 
much in the air. 

* . * 

The Parliament Building in Brussels had to be heavily 
guarded by several squadrons of mounted gendarmes while the 
final debates took place early in the new year over the Govern- 
ment’s loi unique — its austerity measure; and as the Bill faced 
its final debates in the House of Representatives, the Prime 
Minister collapsed with fatigue and had to be carried from the 
Chamber. The Joi duly passed both Houses, but disagreement 
between the two parties in the Government coalition (partly 
over another Bill which would extend proportional representa- 
tion to the whole country) then led to a request for a dissolution. 
The King granted this, and General and provincial Elections 
are to held at the end of March. 

On 7th and 8th of January, the Algerian and French 
peoples went to the polls to vote for or against General de 
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Gaulle’s Algerian policy. In Algeria, Muslims were escorted 
to the booths “‘under the protection, if not the persuasion, of 
the Army and its special corps of political officers”, as The 
Times put it. The Guardian noted that the General had confused 
the issue by putting to the people not one but two questions 
which, though they required a single answer, might to some 
have appeared contradictory. Nevertheless, the voters, treating 
the vote as a simple matter between them and their President, 
gave him an encouraging reply; 57 per cent voted for him, 
19 per cent against, and the rest abstained or spoilt their 
papers. 

The first few months’ existence of the Republic of Cyprus 
have naturally been watched with interest. Mid-December 
brought the first clash between the executive and the legisla- 
ture, when the House of Representatives rejected a recom- 
mendation by Archbishop Makarios about the pay to be made 
to judges. On 31st December an even more difficult situation 
arose. The Constitution lays down that on matters of taxation, 
the Greek and Turkish Members must vote separately, and a 
majority of each group must support the proposal if it is to 
pass. The former taxation laws were due to expire at the end 
of the year; Greek Members wanted to continue them for six 
months, the Turks for two. Failure to agree, it was said, would 
be tantamount to the Republic ceasing to exist; in a tense 
House the Turkish Members agreed, but only by seven votes 
to five, to a compromise period of three months. The Observer 
commented: “It is difficult to escape the reflection that some 
provisions of the Constitution appear to make the collapse of 
the new republic so dangerously easy to bring about”. More 
harmony existed, perhaps unexpectedly, when on 16th Feb- 
ruary the House decided, by a four-to-one majority, to seek 
admission to the Commonwealth. 

The events in Cyprus have been seen by some as showing 
the extent of Turkish privilege in the island’s legislature. But 
the Turks now have an interim constituent Assembly in their 
own country; on 6th January, the 271 deputies in it mounted 
the rostrum one by one and took the oath to work with all 
their might for “‘the rule of law, democracy, and human rights” 
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and to hand over power in the shortest possible time to a new 
Assembly — an Assembly which will, this time, be an elected 
one. For, although the present Assembly is a nominated body, 
its function is to prepare a new Constitution and a new electoral 
law so that a civilian administration can be formed by 29th 
October, 1961. 

* * * 

On 19th December, Senator Kennedy was formally elected 
President of the United States; the Electoral College, which 
had been formed by the voting at the presidential election on 
8th November, cast a majority of votes in his favour. So once 
more, said The Times, the creaky and anachronistic system had 
got by without causing a major explosion. Nevertheless “‘the 
closeness of the result, and the rebellious mutterings from the 
south, have again focused attention on it and doubtless there 
will be yet another attempt to drag it a little nearer the 
twentieth century”. A fortnight later, apropos of some short- 
comings in diplomacy shown by the Americans, The Times 
again commented that these events combined “to rub in the 
clumsy obsolescence of a system which every four years be- 
queaths to the United States two months of limping authority”’. 
The machinery creaked further forward on 6th January, when 
the president of the Senate announced the election of Mr. 
Kennedy to a joint session of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. Since the president of the Senate was in fact 
the defeated presidential candidate, Mr. Nixon, a special 
irony attended the occasion; it was unprecedented for a candi- 
date to announce the result of the election in which he had 
been defeated. 

Mr. Kennedy took office on 20th January, and his adminis- 
tration, which had been elected after a liberal campaign, is 
now faced with the difficulty of getting its liberal measures 
through Congress. In the Senate, a great weapon of obstruc- 
tion is the filibuster, and there were moves by liberal Senators 
to introduce a form of closure. In the House of Representatives, 
the President’s greatest obstacle might prove to be the Rules 
Committee, without whose consent no Bill can reach the floor 
of the House. By the end of January, the President had won a 
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grudging victory in this latter matter; as a result of enlarging 
the Committee from twelve to fifteen Members, there is now 
less opportunity for conservatives to hold up his legislation. 

* * * 


In a debate at Westminster, it was said of a Member that 
he had not been showing the courtesies of the House. The 
Member in question, who was a little hard of hearing, rose 
indignantly to claim the protection of the Chair; was it in 
order, he asked, for it to be said of him that he had not shown 
the courtesy of a louse? This amiable exchange, reported in 
the newspapers on 13th December, can be viewed against the 
publication in these months (in The Table, the journal of the 
Society of Clerks-at-the-Table) of a list of sayings and words 
which have been ruled to be unparliamentary in Common- 
wealth parliaments during the last year. “Booze”, “dud”, 
“chaps”, “getting the bird’, “tiddly”, “brains were in a 
nutshell’, and ‘‘dishonourable Member” were all frowned 
upon in that period. 

How good-mannered do we expect our legislators to be? 
The question is worth asking in months that have seen fighting 
in the West Bengal Legislative Council and in the Italian 
Senate, uproar in the House of Representatives at Brussels and 
in the House of Commons at Westminster. In the latter case, 
the root cause was political disagreement over Government 
policy towards the health services; a heated debate ended in 
such pandemonium that the Deputy Speaker was not heard 
or seen by some Members to put the Question. (Having done 
so, he had to use his powers to adjourn the House because of 
grave disorder). This led in turn a few days later (14th 
February), to a debate on whether he had in fact stood up 
and put the Question, and whether or not the Clerks at the 
Table had been accurate in recording him as having done so; 
both issues were decided in the affirmative by voting along 
strict party lines. The Deputy Speaker was then left with a 
personal problem; having had the Opposition express a lack 
of confidence in him, on grounds which to his mind were quite 
false, ought he to resign? He decided not to do so. 

It is a sad commentary on our Parliament that this matter, 
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which was supremely one of House of Commons manners (if not 
one of objective fact), should have had to be decided by a count 
of party heads; it is sad, too, that disagreement which was in 
essence political should have been diverted into attacks on the 
impartiality of the officers concerned. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION IN 1960 


by Peter BROMHEAD 


NE of the most interesting developments in the United 
Kingdom was the Prime Minister’s demonstration that 


embryonic conventions can be stifled. To many it 
had begun to look as though a convention had already been 
established during the past twenty years to the effect that the 
Foreign Secretary should always have a seat in the House of 
Commons. In July, however, the Earl of Home, a peer, was 
appointed to the office, amid strong complaints from the 
Opposition, who wanted not to have the Foreign Secretary 
removed from the control of the Commons; meanwhile there 
was no lack of expressions of the opinion, heard often enough 
in the recent past, that it was really a very good thing to have a 
Foreign Secretary in the House of Lords, particularly in these 
times of frequent conferences and meetings overseas. At the 
same time the number of Ministers of State at the Foreign 
Office was reduced from two to one, and the office of Lord 
Privy Seal was given to Mr. Edward Heath, who was to be “a 
Foreign Office minister”, a member of the Cabinet, and 
responsible for handling Foreign Office business in the House 
of Commons. Within the Department he was to be concerned 
in particular with European affairs in all their aspects. The 
office of Lord Privy Seal has been used in many different ways 
in the past, and here was yet another new device, having the 
effect of including two Foreign Office ministers in the Cabinet. 
The changes had the effect of raising the number of Ministers 
in the Cabinet to twenty — the largest since 1945. Lord 
Hailsham continued in his post as Minister of Science, but 
became in addition Lord President of the Council — having 
previously been Lord Privy Seal. He also took over the post of 
Leader of the House of Lords; his predecessor, Lord Home, 
as Foreign Secretary, would need to be free from that parlia- 
mentary duty. 
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The Prime Minister travelled abroad for meetings with 
heads of other governments during the year; after the failure 
of the summit conference in Paris he wrote a long personal 
letter to Mr. Khruschev, and read it out in the House of 
Commons. In January and February he visited Ghana, 
Nigeria, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, the Union of South 
Africa and the High Commission territories. At Capetown he 
addressed the South African Parliament. In the autumn, when 
Mr. Khruschev went to New York to take part in the session 
of the United Nations General Assembly, Mr. Macmillan went 
there too. He saw Mr. Khruschev privately, and spoke in the 
Assembly. 

In November the Government introduced the Ministers of 
the Crown (Parliamentary Secretaries) Bill, which set a new 
limit (thirty-three) to the number of parliamentary secretaries 
in Departments other than the Treasury, and authorized the 
payment of a salary of £2,500 a year to a Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Science. The legislation was made 
necessary by the rule which restricts the number of parlia- 
mentary secretaries’ salaries, and the number who may sit in 
the House of Commons. The same Bill increased the salary 
of the Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms, who is Government 
Chief Whip in the House of Lords, from £2,200 to £3,000 a 
year, in order to make him better off than his assistant (the 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard) and also better off than 
parliamentary secretaries. It was agreed that the Whips were 
to be congratulated on the pleasing titles of their offices, but 
some reference was made to embarrassment suffered by political 
Lords in Waiting who found themselves criticized for speaking 
as party politicians; the titles of their offices, it seemed, some- 
times conveyed a misleading impression. The ancient and 
archaically-styled office of Master General of the Ordnance 
was revived after being extinct since 1937, and its new 
incumbent became an additional member of the Army 
Council. 

In March the Postmaster General presented a White 
Paper setting out a plan for severing the Post Office from the 
1 H.C. Debs., 19th July, 1960, cols. 253-256. 
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Exchequer, so as to allow it to be run as a self-contained 
business.1 In the autumn the Government introduced the 
Post Office Bill, which was designed to bring these proposals 
into effect. 

A case argued in the courts threw light on the condi- 
tions of employment of civil servants. The War Office had 
employed a person under regulations (made by itself under 
Letters Patent), which provided that he had to be given 
notice before discharge. The Letters Patent had not authorized 
the Department to oust the right of the Crown to dismiss at 
pleasure. The employee was in fact dismissed without notice, 
but the court found that the dismissal without notice, even 
though contrary to the Department’s own regulations, was 
valid.? 

Two new Acts of Parliament created new types of offices 
whose holders were disqualified from membership of the House 
of Commons. These are members of industrial management 
corporations set up under the Local Employment Act, and 
members of an Air Transport Licensing Board, set up under 
the Civil Aviation (Licensing) Act. 

On the death of the first Viscount Stansgate, his heir, 
Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P., took steps which, he 
hoped, would enable him to continue to be eligible to sit in 
the House of Commons. He executed an instrument of renun- 
ciation of the viscounty to which he had succeeded, and, 
though Mr. Benn did not attempt to take his seat in the House 
of Commons for the time being (that device having been tried 
without success in similar circumstances in 1895), a fellow 
M.P., Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas, presented a petition on his 
behalf to the Commons. The petition pointed out that “the 
practice under which Peers of the Realm by inheritance have 
been held to be disqualified from sitting and voting in the 
Commons House of Parliament even if they have not received 
writs of summons calling them up to the House of Peers has 
never been laid down by statute nor has it been judicially 
determined”; it went on to ask that the petitioner might be 


1 Cmnd. 989. 
? Riordan v. War Office [1960]3 All E.R. 774. 
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allowed to continue to be eligible for the Lower House. At 
the same time, the Lord Mayor and Burgesses of the City of 
Bristol, one of whose constituencies Mr. Benn represented, 
presented a petition asking that Mr. Benn might be allowed to 
continue to represent them in the Commons. On the motion 
of Mr. Butler, the Leader of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Benn’s petition was submitted to the Committee of 
Privileges, which had not yet reported by the end of the year. 

A new standing order of the House of Commons provided 
for the composition of the Welsh Grand Committee; it was to 
consist of all the thirty-six Members representing constitu- 
encies in Wales and Monmouthshire, together with up to 
twenty-five other Members selected in order to make the 
balance of parties in the Committee approximate to that in 
the whole House. 

When a reasonable length of time had elapsed for thought 
about the Report of the Select Committee on Procedure of 
1959, Mr. Butler introduced a series of proposals for changes 
in procedure on the lines suggested by the Committee. The 
changes included amendments to four of the Standing Orders 
of the House, and some sessional orders by which new pro- 
cedures were laid down for the remainder of the current 
session. The proposals were debated for a whole sitting,” in 
which reference was made also to the paper circulated by the 
Government at the end of 1959, describing changes in the 
practice of the House which were to be adopted without any 
change in the formal rules being needed.* There is no space 
here for a detailed account of all the changes. The most 
important of the informal changes was the reduction of the 
number of parliamentary questions to be asked by any one 
member on one day from three to two. It was also agreed 
that questions to the Prime Minister should begin, on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, at Question No. 40 instead of No. 45; this 
change had the effect of making it very unlikely that on one of 
these days the questions to the Prime Minister would not be 


1 H.C. Debs., 5th April, 1960, col. 326. 
2 H.C. Debs., 8th February, 1960, cols. 33-186. 
* Jbid., 16th December, 1959, cols. 1456-66. 
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reached. The new limit to the number of questions was soon 
found, in practice, not to be having very much effect in 
expediting the daily progress through the questions; ten 
months later the Speaker was obliged to refer, with regret, to 
the slow progress that was being made. 

A new standing order governing the composition of stand- 
ing committees (other than the Scottish Standing Committee) 
dispensed with the “permanent” nucleus of members, but the 
old rule had been largely inoperative for many years, because 
of the common practice of members exchanging places. The 
new rule provides simply that not less than twenty nor more 
than fifty members are to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection to serve on a standing committee during the con- 
sideration of each bill allocated to it. It was further provided 
that the quorum of any standing committee was to be one- 
third ofits total membership (a little less than the fixed numbers, 
depending on the size of the committee, of the old quorum). 

In response to some stirrings of dissatisfaction with the 
control of government expenditure by the House of Commons, 
some innovations were made in the procedure. The size of the 
Select Committee on Estimates was increased from thirty-six 
members to forty-three, in order that it might have one 
additional sub-committee, making altogether six sub-com- 
mittees instead of five. In introducing this proposal, Mr Butler 
said that it was hoped that one of the sub-committees would 
examine the Spring Supplementary Estimates before they 
were passed to the Committee of Supply. He also announced 
that, as agreed between the Government and the Opposition, 
one day would be provided out of Government time during the 
session for financial debate, and he understood that the 
Opposition would take two of their supply days for debates on 
reports of the Public Accounts Committee and the Select 
Committee on Estimates.? 

One Supply day was given in 1960 to financial debates of 
the new type.® The sitting was divided into two parts. First 


1 Ibid., 5th December, 1960, cols. 868-74. 
* H.C. Debs., 25th October, 1960, col. 2255. 
3 Ibid., 19th December, 1960, cols. 894-1024. 
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there was a three-hours debate on the Second Report of the 
Public Accounts Committee, dealing with expenditure on the 
development and production of guided weapons; technically 
the debate was on an Opposition amendment to a motion for 
the Speaker to leave the Chair, and it did in fact deal with 
the amount of money spent. In introducing the subject, 
Mr. Harold Wilson, although he spoke from his place on the 
Opposition front bench, said that he was speaking, not on 
behalf of the Opposition, but as Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee. “The confrontation in this debate is not 
between the Government and the Opposition but between the 
House of Commons, with its traditional responsibility for 
controlling the public purse, on the one hand, and the 
Government on the other.” At 7 p.m. Mr. Wilson’s amend- 
ment was withdrawn, and the House proceeded with the 
second debate, on an amendment, moved by a Government 
supporter, to “take account of” a report of the Estimates 
Committee relating to the Colonial Office. This was the first 
occasion on which a report from this Committee had been 
made the subject of a debate on the floor of the House, but the 
experiment was a disappointment to any who had hoped that 
the House would really talk about money. The Estimates 
Committee’s Report recommended, among other things, that 
the Colonial Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office 
should be merged, and in fact both the Report and the debate 
were concerned more with policy than with expenditure. 
Rather ironically, when Lord Hinchingbrooke introduced the 
subject of expenditure he was ruled out of order — and he 
did indeed attempt to talk about the work of the Estimates 
Committee in general and about expenditure which had 
nothing to do with the Colonial Office.? Apart from this inter- 
lude the debate might well have been an ordinary supply-day 
debate along the usual lines. 

Several innovations in legal processes were made by the 
Administration of Justice Act, which was passed after being 
introduced by the Government in the House of Lords. The Act 


1 Jbid., col. 894 f. 
2 Ibid., col. 998. 
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allows an appeal to the House of Lords by the defence or the 
prosecution from decisions of the Divisional Court on cases 
stated by magistrates at quarter sessions. (Previously such 
appeals were not possible at all, although they were possible 
from the Court of Criminal Appeal, and the Act put an 
end to the anomaly). Furthermore, the Act abolished the 
requirement of a certificate from the Attorney-General as a 
condition of an appeal being taken from one of these courts or 
the Courts Martial Appeal Court to the House of Lords. Now 
the appeal may be made with the leave of the lower court or of 
the House of Lords, it being certified that a point of law of 
general public importance is involved. 

The Act gives a new protection to publishers or distributors 
who may be charged with contempt of court. It is still a con- 
tempt of court to publish or distribute matter which tends to 
prejudice legal proceedings which are pending or imminent, 
but a publisher may plead, as a defence, that he did not know, 
and had no reason to suspect, that proceedings were pending; 
and a distributor may plead that he did not know, and had no 
reason to suspect, that the publication contained matter calcu- 
lated to interfere with the course of justice. 

The Act also clears up some uncertainties concerning writs 
of habeas corpus. It provides that only a Divisional Court, 
consisting of not less than two judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, may refuse such a writ. There is thus now clearly no 
possibility of going first to one judge and then, on being 
refused by him, on to another judge and so on indefinitely. 

Although the Labour Party remained throughout the year 
the official Opposition in British politics, great public attention 
was directed to its procedures for forming its policy. Its 
National Executive Committee, the Trades Union Congress 
and the Parliamentary Party all agreed upon the terms of a 
statement of the Party’s policy on defence, but at the Party 
Conference, held at Scarborough in October, small majorities 
voted for motions opposed to the policy of the National 
Executive and Parliamentary Party. Mr. Gaitskell, Leader of 
the Parliamentary Party, said that the Parliamentary Party 
would not consider itself bound by the decisions of the Con- 
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ference. He argued that if they did adopt an entirely new 
position they would be false to the pledges they had given to 
their electors during the 1959 general election campaign, and 
his argument here, particularly with reference to members of a 
party in opposition, might seem to have important implications 
for the interpretation of the doctrine of the “mandate” of 
Members of Parliament — dubious though that doctrine is. 
Some supporters of the Conference-majority argued that under 
the Party’s constitution the majority of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, by neglecting the Conference decisions, were 
acting without legitimate right. When the new Session of 
Parliament began, Mr. Harold Wilson stood against 
Mr. Gaitskell as a candidate for the position of Leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party (and hence, presumably, of 
official Leader of the Opposition), but Mr. Gaitskell was 
elected by 166 votes to 81. 

A trend towards a greater formalization of the membership 
of the Shadow Cabinet was indicated by the action of 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, M.P., who on 14th March resigned 
as Labour front bench spokesman on pensions and national 
insurance. He had been appointed to this position informally 
by Mr. Gaitskell, and was not an elected member of the 
Parliamentary Committee, yet he wrote a letter of resignation 
whose contents, like those of Mr. Gaitskell’s reply, were com- 
municated to the press and widely published, as is the practice 
with the resignation of ministers. 

There was a reminder of the still-surviving procedure 
whereby a British statute is necessary for Canadian con- 
stitutional amendments which affect the interests both of the 
Federal Parliament and of the Provinces. An amendment to 
the British North America Act was required in order to intro- 
duce a new rule, which had been shown to be generally 
desired in Canada, that judges of the superior courts should 
retire at the age of seventy-five, instead of holding office during 
good behaviour. The two Houses of the Canadian Parliament 
adopted Addresses to the Queen requesting the necessary 
amendment to the British North America Act. A British North 
America Bill was accordingly introduced in the United 
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Kingdom House of Commons.? In proposing the Second 
Reading, Mr. Alport, the Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, explained that the House was to all intents 
and purposes acting in a formal capacity for the Canadian 
Parliament in a matter which was solely its concern. The 
merits of the Bill, according to custom, were not discussed. 

The United Kingdom Government was asked to arbitrate 
in a frontier dispute between Argentina and Chile, in accord- 
ance with the terms of a treaty made between those two count- 
ries in 1896, and an undertaking by Queen Victoria to perform 
this function. The arbitration concerned a small piece of terri- 
tory about which an earlier arbitration had been made in 1902. 

When the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
was held in London in May the Prime Minister of Malaya, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, was welcomed as the first representa- 
tive of his country since it had become a full member of the 
Commonwealth. He asked that the Conference might discuss 
the problems of racial discrimination in South Africa, but the 
meeting reaffirmed its traditional practice of refraining from 
discussion of internal affairs of member countries. The South 
African representative, Mr. Louw, did however show readiness 
to discuss the question informally with representatives of other 
Commonwealth countries. Before the Conference the House of 
Commons had approved, without a division, a motion, pro- 
posed by a Labour member, urging the British Government 
to take the opportunity of the Conference to bring home to 
the South African people the strong feelings of the British 
people on this question; the House also reaffirmed its belief 
that peace and tranquillity in South Africa could only be 
secured in the long run on the basis of freedom and equality 
and a full respect for the inherent dignity and humanity of 
all men.? 

In South Africa a referendum, held on 5th October, pro- 
duced a small majority in favour of the country becoming a 
Republic. The South African Government had undertaken 
that if the Referendum should favour a Republic, a draft 

1 H.C. Debs., 11th November, 1960, col. 1369. 
* H.C. Debs., 8th April, 1960, cols. 774-843. 
c 
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constitution would be prepared and permission to remain in 
the Commonwealth would be sought. The Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in May, foreseeing that this might happen, had 
decided in advance that in the event of South Africa becoming 
a Republic her Government should ask the consent of the 
other Commonwealth Prime Ministers to her continuing 
membership of the Commonwealth, either at some future 
Prime Ministers’ Conference or, if this were not practicable, by 
correspondence. No formal or exact procedure was laid down. 

The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference also 
took account of the fact that Nigeria was to become inde- 
pendent on 1st October. They agreed that Nigeria would be 
recognized as a full member of the Commonwealth; this 
decision was communicated by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to Nigerian Ministers at a meeting in London very 
shortly afterwards. Princess Alexandra attended the inde- 
pendence celebrations as the Queen’s representative. On the 
achievement of independence by Nigeria, with its 35 million 
inhabitants, the total population of territories under colonial 
rule was reduced to under 50 million — a little less than that of 
the United Kingdom itself. In due course Nigeria’s application 
for membership of the United Nations was sponsored in the 
Security Council by the United Kingdom, Ceylon and 
Tunisia, and in the General Assembly by all ten member states 
of the Commonwealth. 

Discussions on matters connected with the grant of inde- 
pendence to Cyprus were concluded after some difficulties, 
and the necessary legislation passed through all its stages in the 
United Kingdom Parliament in July.! Elections were held in 
Cyprus to the two communal Chambers, and Cyprus became 
independent on 16th August. Application for United Nations’ 
membership was sponsored in the Security Council by the 
United Kingdom and Ceylon. Two small areas were kept under 
British control for military use, and full responsibility for the 
peace, order and good government of these areas was en- 
trusted to the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East 


1For the Second Reading debate in the House of Commons, cf. 
H.C. Debs., 14th July, 1960, col. 1613. 
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Air Force, as Administrator, with responsibility to the United 
Kingdom Secretary of State for Air. 

Ghana became a republic within the Commonwealth on 
ist July. The process began with the passing of a Ghana Act 
which provided for the holding of a plebiscite on a new re- 
publican constitution; a draft of the constitution was pub- 
lished in March and the plebiscite was held in April. Fifty-four 
per cent of the registered voters voted, in a proportion of 
eight to one in favour of the draft, and also in favour of 
Dr Nkrumah being the first President. The constitution 
provided that in future the choice ofa President was to be linked 
indirectly with general elections for the National Assembly. 
The President was to be chairman of the Cabinet and to have 
the right to address the National Assembly. In the U.K. 
Parliament the necessary consequential legislation was passed ; 
it put an end to appeals from Ghana to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 

An Order in Council conferring internal self-government 
on the Federation of the West Indies was made in August and 
brought into operation by a proclamation of the Governor- 
General. Mr. Macleod visited Trinidad in July to resume 
discussions on the movement towards self-government, and 
while there he conferred with representatives of trade unions, 
the Chamber of Commerce and other interests. A representa- 
tive delegation from British Honduras came to London for 
discussions, as a result of which agreement was reached on a 
new structure of government, with the Governor appointing 
as First Minister the leader of the party having a clear 
majority at a general election. It was agreed that there would 
be no question of British Honduras joining the West Indian 
Federation unless the issue had been clearly put before the 
people at a general election. 

In Tanganyika the first elections under the new constitu- 
tion were held, to fill the seventy-one seats in the Legislative 
Council (of which eleven were reserved for Asians, ten for 
Europeans). All the seats but one were won by candidates of 
the Tanganyika African National Union, whose leader 
became Chief Minister in the new Government, a majority of 
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whose ministers were elected members, all from the same Party. 

After more than seven years the state of emergency in 
Kenya was ended by the signing of a proclamation by the 
Governor on 12th January, and a few days later the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies opened a constitutional conference 
in London, attended by almost all the members of the legisla- 
tive council, together with the Attorney-General of Kenya. 
The Report of the Conference was published in February,! 
providing for a legislative council with thirty-three seats filled 
by direct election without restriction and on a common roll, 
but with a limited franchise, and thirty-two seats for specific 
groups; of these ten European, eight Asian and two Arab 
members would be directly elected, with candidates chosen 
by a system of primary election, and the other twelve (of whom 
four would be European, four African, two Asian non-Moslem, 
one Asian Moslem and one Arab) would be chosen by the 
elected members of the Council. The Council of Ministers 
would have eight unofficial members and four official, but the 
Governor would choose the ministers at his discretion. In the 
interval before the coming into force of the new constitution a 
caretaker government was formed, including three African 
elected members of the legislative Council. 

In the Somaliland Protectorate the first elections under 
the 1959 constitution were held in February, and the Governor 
announced the names of the four elected ministers. Mean- 
while, it was known that the neighbouring territory of 
Somalia, under United Nations trusteeship, would become 
independent on 1st July, and the Somaliland Legislative 
Council passed a resolution asking for simultaneous indepen- 
dence for themselves. The elected ministers went to London at 
the beginning of May to discuss the question, and the British 
Government agreed. A conference was held at once to make 
arrangements about details, and its report was signed on 
12th May. On ist July the territory became a republic, united 
with Somalia. The speed of these developments was note- 
worthy, particularly as the Legislative Council had first been 
set up only in 1959. 

1 Cmnd. 966. 
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A new constitution was devised for the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, with a Legislative Council of thirty-five including 
one Asian, ten African and ten European elected members, 
together with seven official members and up to four African 
and four European unofficial members nominated by the High 
Commissioner. The franchise was restricted to persons having 
land or stock in the Protectorate worth £200 or more, or an 
income of £200, or a trading licence of a specified type; the 
wives of qualified voters also became qualified. In Basutoland 
the first elections were held under the new constitution to the 
nine district councils. 

The conference on the future government of Sierra Leone 
ended on 4th May, with agreement that the territory would 
become independent in 1961, and various interim arrange- 
ments in preparation for independence were made, such as the 
setting up of executive public and judicial service com- 
missions.* 

The Monckton Commission made its report? on the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in October. It was 
signed by twenty-three of the twenty-five members who 
remained in the Commission until the end of its work, and the 
two other members, both Africans, made a minority report. A 
constitutional review conference began in December. Mean- 
while, during the summer a conference had been held on the 
internal government of Nyasaland.® 

New moves in the direction of popular participation in the 
governmental process were made in North Borneo and the 
British Solomon Islands, and a commission of inquiry into the 
natural resources of Fiji, appointed by the Governor of Fiji, 
made a report in which it proposed that, the House of Chiefs 
being in its opinion no longer fully representative of public 
opinion, the ordinary citizens should elect some members to a 
legislative council. 

Thus, taken all round, 1960 saw a great deal of progress in 
the direction of self government for the peoples of territories 
in the Commonwealth. 


1H.C. Debs., 5th May, 1960, col. 1265. 
2Cmnd. 1148. 3 Its report was published as Cmnd. 1132. 
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THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS AND ITS 
MEMBERS (c. 1783-1832) 


by A. AsPINALL 
II 


VERY generation knows that things are not what they 
Fe to be. In George IV’s reign it was feared that the 

days of great oratory had gone, never to return; that, 
apart from Canning and perhaps Mackintosh, there was no 
one worth listening to, compared with the giants of old like 
Pitt and Fox and Sheridan. Peel, incidentally, when a boy, 
was taken into the House and heard Pitt deliver one of his 
greatest speeches: a perfect oratorical performance, he thought. 
Oratory was bound, in any case, eventually to decline when 
political parties of the modern type were created after the 
great extension of the parliamentary franchise in 1867. 
Speeches then became relatively unimportant as a means of 
influencing votes; votes were largely determined by a man’s 
party affiliations. Parliamentary oratory reached its greatest 
heights in pre-1832 days when speeches counted tremendously; 
to an extent quite inconceivable today, votes were changed 
by sheer weight of argument and persuasion. That was possible 
because such a large proportion of the members were indepen- 
dent of, or very loosely attached to party; they were so because 
they had either bought their seats from the owner of a nomina- 
tion borough or had bribed a small electorate. 

George III had always been “sorry for the unprofitable 
time spent in the debates of Parliament’’. Members themselves 
were for ever complaining, especially in the 1820s, of the 
“long and cruel” debates, “dull beyond sufferance’’. Some of 
them, like George Augustus Pollen (M.P. for Leominster, 
1796-1802), tried to fit themselves for public life by practising 
in private the art of speaking, but he was thought never to say 
anything worth listening to, in any case. Lord Liverpool, the 
Prime Minister, who sat in the Commons for Rye from 1790 to 
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1803, was in the habit of uttering his thoughts aloud — on the 
subjects which were about to be discussed in Parliament — as 
he rambled through the grounds of his country house. John 
William Ward (later, Earl of Dudley and Foreign Secretary 
under Canning, Goderich and Wellington), prepared his early 
speeches with extraordinary thoroughness. His extreme fasti- 
diousness made him so painfully slow in composition that it 
took him the greater part of a year to prepare and learn by 
heart his first great speech (on parliamentary reform). 
Sheridan prepared all his speeches with meticulous care, “‘the 
showier passages”, wrote Moore, his biographer, “generally 
written two or three times over (often without any material 
change in their form) upon small detached pieces of paper, or 
on cards’’. ““To such minutiae of effect did he attend, that I 
have found, in more than one instance, a memorandum made 
of the precise place in which the words ‘Good God, Mr. 
Speaker’, were to be introduced.” Brougham, too, prepared 
himself with equal thoroughness, and he told John Cam 
Hobhouse “that when he seemed most energetic and to speak 
with most feeling, he had every word by heart and was in fact 
most cool. He said he could show me many passages in his 
speeches written over two or three times”. General Sir Robert 
Wilson, who was elected for the popular constituency of 
Southwark in 1818, failed lamentably with his maiden speech 
on 26th January, 1819, soon after the opening of the new 
session. The breakdown occurred in spite of the advice of 
many friends, and eight months’ intensive preparation. 
Lambton, for example, had written to him the previous July: 
“Your first object, selon moi, should be to acquire as accurate 
a knowledge as you can of the forms and Standing Orders of 
the House. Secondly, to determine in your own mind the great 
and interesting measures which, on a meeting of Parliament, 
should claim your active co-operation, and prepare yourself 
for these discussions by judicious and attentive reading. A 
careful and close perusal of the histories of the Tudor and 
Stuart dynasties is the first and best step towards fixing in the 
heart a genuine love of freedom and for convincing even a 
heretic of the necessity of purity of election and adequate 
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representation to secure the country from a recurrence of 
thraldom. Read Locke till you are blind; upon this foundation 
establish your faith and your reasoning.” Lord Grey gave him 
some sensible advice a few months later: ““Take care not to 
misdirect your efforts. Matter and not expression should be the 
chief object of your endeavours. . . . Besides, the style of the 
House of Commons is so different from writing, and indeed 
from speaking in any other place, that it can only be learned 
there by practice. A knowledge of your objects, clear state- 
ment and methodical argument are the qualities on which you 
must depend for success. Declamation, invective and sarcasm 
come in aid of these, but they are dangerous weapons, even 
to him who uses them, and require great skill and care in the 
management.” “I fear I have begun rather too late in life”, 
wrote Wilson in November (he was then forty-one). “Perhaps 
I alarm myself by too high an estimate of the talents which are 
necessary to avoid mortification.” He went on: “I have toiled 
unremittingly with eye and pen, but the result is, knowledge of 
my own ignorance and fearful diffidence of my abilities to 
satisfy my own former pretensions and public expectations. . . . 
My chief hope now rests on the weakness of my adversaries.” 
When the new Parliament met this brave soldier was daunted 
by the severity of the ordeal he had to face. “I every day find 
my confidence diminish and the powers of my mind enfeeble 
with anxiety and thought. This is, however, entre nous’’ (he was 
again writing to Lord Grey), “for I carry a bold countenance 
although I have an aching heart. My chief hope is that when 
I am once in action my courage will revive”. A day or two 
later he went into action when the House was debating a 
question of supply. His friend Lambton described the melan- 
choly scene: “Wilson would speak for the mere sake of 
speaking. He . . . introduced every species of topics. The 
consequence was that he set the House against him, and I 
very much feared a general coughing would ensue. It was 
solely his want of judgment in timing ill his speech, for his 
manner and voice were good, and if the occasion had called 
for his saying anything, I am sure he would have succeeded, 
but it was so evident that he got up to make a speech that it 
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failed entirely. The Government were delighted, if we can 
judge from their countenances at the moment. I do not think 
I ever was more distressed. I had been begging him not to 
speak for the first time except on matters arising out of debate, 
and then shortly and plainly, as Waithman did,? whosucceeded 
completely, and I had kept him down until yesterday, when I 
lost sight of him and was thunderstruck when the Speaker 
called on him. Two or three metaphors very nearly made the 
House laugh, and he quoted every book that has been written 
on the subject of finance, which, by the way, was not the fittest 
subject for him to start upon. Brougham thinks it is not 
irretrievable, but I much fear he will find it hard to regain the 
attention of the House. It is exactly as you [Lord Grey] 
foretold, and I had mentioned your opinion and warned him 
of the consequences, therefore he alone is to blame.” His 
friends beside him feared that he would be forced to sit down 
prematurely, but he contrived somehow to finish. “I am now 
at comparative ease”’, he reported to Grey the following day, 
“and can patiently endeavour to regain consideration. . . . 
One metaphor only was introduced and that was thought 
superfluous, and Brougham objects to mention of various 
writers, for I alluded to Ricardo, [Adam] Smith, Hallam, and, 
with different feelings, to Cobbett. This error I can, however, 
correct, and I feel sure that I shall in future be able to simplify 
my style so that I am rather in hopes the check will be useful 
instead of permanently detrimental.” Another overwrought 
member made a sad hash of his maiden speech a few days 
later. Sir William De Crespigny (M.P. for Southampton) 
“made an attempt to speak but failed completely”, reported 
Lord Malmesbury. “‘He gesticulated like a maniac, and the 
little he said was unintelligible. The editors of the papers 
probably did not know his name and he is not noticed in any 
of their reports.” 
Country gentlemen who realized their limitations and 
1 Wilberforce had wisely refrained from taking an early part in the 
debates and seeking occasions of display, preferring to make himself 
acquainted with the business of the House, and allowing speaking to 


“take care of itself”. 
2 Alderman Waithmun, M.P. for London, 1818-20, 1826-33. 
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admitted their want of talent for public speaking, generally 
refrained from inflicting boredom except when their feelings 
were deeply roused on questions affecting the landed interest. 
The quality of their performances may be judged from one of 
Gregory Page Turner’s remarks (he was M.P. for Thirsk from 
1784 to 1805) : he declared that when he got up in the morning, 
and when he lay down at night, he always felt for the Constitu- 
tion. Gastlereagh won the ear of the House, not by his oratory 
but by his sincerity, good sense, force of character, and un- 
rivalled knowledge of foreign politics. He was indeed a poor 
speaker, his efforts rambling and laboured, abounding in in- 
felicities of phrase and exquisitely confused metaphors, and 
baffling the art of the reporters in the Gallery. “Castlereagh 
spoke with his usual good sense and his usual contempt of the 
English language’’, wrote J. W. Ward in his Journal (3rd June, 
1819). He would refer to “sets of circumstances going up and 
circumstances going down’’, “men turning their backs upon 
themselves”, “the constitutional principle wound up in the 
bowels of the monarchical principle’, “the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s wedge getting into the loyal feelings of the 
manufacturing classes’. Brougham, sitting opposite, used to 
beguile the weary hours of a dull debate by collecting Castle- 
reagh’s choicest gems as they fell from his lips. One of the 
most voluble members, when a young man in chambers in 
Gray’s Inn, used to disturb the tenant of the room below, 
through the greater part of the night, by pacing up and down 
his chamber, and rehearsing his written speech, thumping an 
old horse-hair portmanteau, which served in imagination for the 
blue morocco covered box on the table in front of the Speaker. 
Although the seats were allegedly so “inconvenient and 
irksome” that members could not sit on them for hours at a 
stretch, night after night, without serious injury to their 
health,! they were not so uncomfortable that it was impossible 
to sleep on them, and it was thought that if they were made more 
relaxing, an increasing number of members listening to dullish 


1Henry Warburton declared that three hours were long enough to 
put him in a state of bodily torture. And Joseph Hume said that constant 
attendance in that uncomfortable and badly ventilated Chamber had 
killed several members. 
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speeches would fall asleep. When Lord North was accused 
of dozing he replied, “I wish to God I could go to sleep”. When 
the debate meandered on into the early hours of the morning, 
it was common enough to see literally dozens of members 
stretched out at full length under the Gallery, whilst others, 
yawning uncontrollably, would express quite volubly their 
disinclination to have the sitting prolonged. Once, when 
Thomas Denman, the lawyer, was woken up suddenly for the 
division, he was so confused that he got himself counted on the 
wrong side. Others, who remained fast asleep, were sometimes 
counted as supporting the very motion which, if awake, they 
would have opposed. Shortly before the general election of 
1796 it was suggested that one of the City members was 
beginning to feel the terrors of dissolution. For some time he 
had “very quietly indulged himself every day with a nap after 
dinner on the benches . . . till he was called upon at the con- 
clusion of the debate to vote for the Minister, in one or two 
instances against the express instructions of his constituents”. 
He had been “lately remarked to exhibit a very restless and 
alarmed appearance”’. “‘Perhaps he is afraid that those con- 
stituents over whose interests he has thus taken the liberty to 
sleep, may at this period be so much awake as to have some ob- 
jections as to the continuance of his nap for a few years longer.” 

The House showed its impatience of dullness even when a 
new member was the culprit. Burke, with his “dinner-bell” 
speeches, was continually coughed down. This made him 
lose his temper, but Dundas said, very firmly, that the House 
should insist on its privilege of coughing. Some, however, 
refused to be put down. John Courtenay (M.P. 1780-96, 
1796-1807, and 1812) who was renowned for his somewhat 
caustic and satirical wit, was once interrupted by loud shouts 
from the other side. He remarked that he did not wonder at the 
clamour, because it proceeded from the inarticulate members 
who, never themselves affording any information to the 
House, adopted this as the only method within their power of 
making themselves heard. Charles Fox, and George Rose, 
Pitt’s colleague, in similar circumstances, both declared very 
firmly that, the longer the noise continued, the more time 
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would be wasted. Unperturbed by prolonged fits of coughing, 
Henry Hunt, the Radical, of “‘Peterloo” fame, said, with his 
customary impudence, “If hon. members are afflicted with 
bad colds, Sir, I have got a few lozenges in my pocket”. Even 
Charles Fox sometimes tired the House by too much repetition. 
Thomas Wallace, when Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
once made a long and heavy speech on the timber trade. 
Leaving the House, Castlereagh encountered a dray lumbering 
with a great load of tree-trunks. He called out, “There goes 
Wallace’s speech to be printed!” Sir Gilbert Elliot took a poor 
view of the speaking capacity of his fellow members. One 
summer’s day in 1787 a crowd of people, of both sexes, were 
carrying on an animated discussion of the financial affairs of 
the Prince of Wales, in one of the public rooms in the Mitre 
Tavern in Fleet Street. Elliot walked in and had a drink. “I 
heard eight speeches”, he wrote, “by no means so bad, in any 
instance, as three-fourths of those I hear in Parliament, and 
was extremely well entertained.” 

One member, however, could never retreat from dullness 
into the refreshment rooms or into his favourite Club in 
St. James’s Street. Mr. Speaker Cornwall fortified himself with 
liquor whilst in the Chair, and the Rolliad immortalized his 
inescapable boredom: 

Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock, 

In vain the powers of strengthening porter tries, 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies. 
Wraxall alleged that Cornwall habitually had recourse “to 
the narcotic virtues” of this kind of liquid refreshment to 
enable him to sustain the fatigues of his office, “an auxiliary 
which, sometimes becoming too powerful for the principal who 
called in its assistance, produced inconveniences’. 

Lord North, as Prime Minister, had the good sense never 
to extend his speeches beyond the third half-hour, even when 
introducing his Budget; and when he went on so long he 
apologized for having done so. The subsequent tendency, 
which George III lamented, was for speeches to lengthen, 
Sheridan’s celebrated “Begum” speech setting the new stan- 
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dard (Fox described it as the finest ever made in Parliament). 
One reason why Sir Charles Bunbury did not seek re-election 
for Suffolk in 1812, at the age of seventy-two, was that he 
felt he ought to give way to a younger man more fit to bear the 
fatigue of listening to lengthy speeches, which, incidentally, he 
said, had greatly impeded business. It was suggested that the 
lawyers were chiefly responsible for this undesirable innovation, 
and that it would be an excellent thing if they confined their 
long harangues to places where the public, and the members, 
would not be obliged to listen to them, and the newspaper 
men to report them. But the chief offenders were the front- 
bench men on both sides of the House, and there were repeated 
complaints, especially from ambitious young men, eager to 
display their oratorical powers or debating skill, that freedom 
of debate was in effect taken away by Privy Councillors who, 
as always, were in a privileged position when it came to 
catching the Speaker’s eye (the arrangement being made in 
advance). The first four speeches in one debate on the 
Walcheren expedition (March, 1810) took up fourteen hours. 
Speeches thus inordinately protracted not only wore out the 
patience of those members who were neither eating their 
dinner upstairs nor reclining in happy oblivion on the benches, 
but precluded others from delivering their sentiments (with 
seemly brevity) — not merely the pushing young lawyers but 
also other back-benchers, the “‘plain men”, as they un- 
pretentiously styled themselves — men who, if they had con- 
stituents, were anxious to stand well with them by letting them 
know the opinions they delivered in the House. If, complained 
one member, “it was the object of eloquence to weary and 
deaden the attention of an unhappy audience, to exhaust all 
human patience, to efface by endless repetition an impression 
once made; to stupify rather than to convince, and finally, to 
lose the votes of friends whose constitution sank under the 
intolerable burden imposed upon their faculties — then, indeed, 
the gentlemen . . . were supremely eloquent’. “There is 
nothing”, wrote Canning, soon after his return to Parliament, 
“which offends more, or tends to make a speaker, particularly 
a young one, unpopular with the House, than pressing 
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himself upon their attention when they are tired, and more 
disposed to sleep or to divide.” Urging that the long-drawn 
out debates on the Duke of York’s conduct in 1809 be speedily 
concluded, General Gascoyne advised members to speak more 
briefly (10th March) — otherwise he would move “that the two 
figures at St. Dunstan’s Church should be placed upon the 
clock, in order that their striking should apprize those gentle- 
men the number of hours in which they occupied the attention 
of the House, and also to produce an effect which was generally 
necessary in order to rouse a drowsy meeting”. “There was 
nothing, in fact, occasioned delay”, he added, “‘so much as 
the frequent adjournments, for thus every man at all inclined 
was afforded opportunity and encouragement to speak, 
whereas if it was determined to conclude the discussion in one 
night, gentlemen of moderate talents would be apt to give 
way.” After Sir Arthur Wellesley had been a member for one 
or two sessions and had seen for himself how time was wasted 
in futile debates and unbusinesslike procedure, he remarked 
to one of his Peninsular Generals who aspired to a seat, “You 
will probably be astonished, as I have been, how England 
came by her greatness”. 

Fashions change. In Pitt’s time some people thought that a 
great speech was never complete without citations from the 
classics. There seemed to be nothing pedantic about them, 
delivered as they were to an audience nurtured for the most 
part in the public schools, and they could give a certain 
charm and colouring to subjects that needed to be rescued 
from aridity. “Such”, wrote Wilberforce, “was his [Pitt’s] 
recollection of the great classical authors of antiquity, that 
scarcely a passage could be quoted of their works, whether in 
verse or prose, with which he was not so familiar as to be able 
to take up the clue and go on with what immediately followed. 
This was particularly the case in the works of Virgil, Horace 
and Cicero, and I am assured that he was also scarcely less 
familiar with Homer and Thucydides.” Fox and Sheridan 
were said to be less restrained than Pitt in passing on to their 
hearers the ancient literature with which their minds were so 
richly stored. Whenever Colonel Barré quoted Virgil or 
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Cicero, he condescended to translate for the benefit of the 
“plain men”, the county members. Windham enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the most acute speakers in the 
House: so acute, indeed, it was suggested, that the country 
gentlemen rarely derived much edification from his arguments. 
John Courtenay refrained from allowing a Greek quotation to 
explain his sentiments in a speech on 25th April, 1796 — 
remembering how unfavourably one had recently been received 
by the country gentlemen. Another member once treated the 
House to a long passage from Virgil. A day or two later, 
Canning asked Sir James Mackintosh, “Well, when does your 
friend intend to favour us with the rest of the Aineid?” 
Matthew Montagu (M.P., 1786-96, 1806-12) made a sad 
exhibition of himself one day in 1807, the scene being graph- 
ically described by one of his friends. “‘He began before the 
end of his first sentence with I know not how many verses of 
the Aneid . . . I believe not less than ten. We all thought he 
never would have stopped, and the House, as you may 
imagine, was in a roar, which he contrived to renew more than 
once before he had done. Nothing could be worse. I trust he 
has had enough of it and will not make another attempt, which 
cannot but end in his being coughed down. The absurdity of 
his quotations which entertained the House prevented it this 
time. I did not dare to exchange a word with him afterwards.” 
John Cam Hobhouse was very lucky with his maiden speech in 
1820. He had prepared himself with a whole string of quota- 
tions from Suetonius, and was able to bring them in without 
any appearance of pedantry, as a preceding speech from 
Henry Bankes had been adorned with quotations from 
Cicero. When Lord Belgrave, as member for East Looe, 
delivered his maiden speech, he brought in most impressively 
a passage from Demosthenes which earned him the title of 
“the Lord of Greek”. It was thought that Canning, by lavish 
use, would eventually exhaust his stock of carefully hoarded 
quotations, immense though it was. 


1 Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, and Paliamentary Debates, and Debrett’s 
Parliamentary Register give a very misleading impression of the number of 
classical quotations - which were generally omitted. 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century a Latin quotation 
had come to be regarded as an affectation, almost a piece of 
rudeness. In the eighteenth, Shakespeare did not enjoy much of 
a reputation, and few pearls were cast from that source. Sir 
Francis Burdett was the only member who made a practice of 
quoting, not only the classics but also Milton. Evangelicals, 
though nurtured on the literature of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, preferred the Bible, and Sir Richard Hill, member for 
Shropshire (1780-1806), compared the coalition of Fox and 
North in 1783 to the union between Herod and Pontius 
Pilate. 

Another change was taking place in the 1820s. Lord Ellen- 
borough remarked in 1829, ‘“‘George Bankes would speak better 
if he adopted the conversation style’’. It was suggested that the 
flights of Demosthenes were as little suited to debates on 
sinking funds, the corn trade or the currency as a trumpet 
would be to a Quakers’ meeting. The great increase of public 
business in the 1820s also made for change. “Not only”’, wrote 
Thomas Moore, “has the time of the Legislature become too 
precious to be wasted upon the mere gymnastics of rhetoric, 
but even those graces with which true oratory surrounds her 
statements, are but impatiently borne, where the statement 
itself is the primary and pressing object of the hearer.” 

The absurdity of one member’s classical quotations was 
sometimes matched by the absurdity of another member’s 
gesticulations. Lord Ellenborough once described the antics 
of the eccentric lawyer who was Attorney-General in Welling- 
ton’s Ministry: “‘Wetherell unbuttoned his braces when he 
began to speak, and put his hands into the waistband of his 
breeches. He almost swept the ground with his head, and stood 
in the middle of the House. . . . Horace Twiss said he was very 
mad, and had but one lucid interval, which was between his 
breeches and waistcoat.” General Montague Mathew (M.P. 
for Tipperary, 1806-19) had “‘the figure of an Irish giant and 
the voice of a stentor’”. Once, when in vain called to order 
(his speeches were considered violent and vulgar), the whole 
House exerted itself to drown his voice, but he was plainly 
heard above them all. He was not without some native humour. 
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One day someone in the House confounded him with Mathew 
Montagu, whereupon he retorted, very indignantly, that there 
was as much difference between Matthew Montagu and 
Montague Mathew as there was between a horsechestnut and 
a chestnut horse. 

Canning’s early speeches were marked by excessive gesticu- 
lation and hurried delivery: the reporters were unable to keep 
up with him, and the newspaper versions were so inadequate 
that he always found it necessary to revise them. After the first 
half hour of his maiden speech he was so out of breath that he 
had to pause for a while until he had recovered. ““Those who 
sat below me on the Treasury bench”, he afterwards wrote, 
“seeing what it was that distressed me, cheered loudly, and the 
House joined them. . . . In less than a minute, straining every 
nerve in my body, and plucking up every bit of resolution in 
my heart, I went on more boldly than ever, and . . . got happily 
and triumphantly to the end.” During that exciting but slightly 
chequered performance he alarmed his immediate neighbours 
with fears for their safety when he gave one of them (Lord 
Bayham) a hard knock. “Pitt, who was beneath me, sidled a 
little out of the way, and Dundas was obliged to bob to save 
his wig from confusion.”” Frederick North’s maiden speech 
(he was the son of Lord North, the Prime Minister) failed 
so dismally that he never again ventured to address the House. 
“I brought out two or three sentences”’, he wrote, “when a mist 
seemed to rise before my eyes. I then lost my recollection and 
could see nothing but the Speaker’s wig, which swelled and 
swelled and swelled until it covered the whole House. I then 
sank back on my seat and never attempted another 
speech.” 

Canning’s reference to his being cheered on by his friends 
puts one in mind of Brougham’s statement that the practice 
of cheering every great performance, when the speaker 
resumed his seat, began with Sheridan’s wonderful speech on 
the “Begum” Charge in formulating the case against Warren 
Hastings. Members on all sides vied with each other in 
extolling this extraordinary display of oratory (a record- 
breaking performance of five and a half hours), and Pitt asked 

D 
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the House to postpone the decision of the question, as it was 
incapable of forming a correct judgment under the over- 
powering influence of such eloquence. 

The practice of reading speeches was then, as always, 
frowned on by the Speaker as “contrary to the received and 
established usage of debate’. On one occasion Cochrane 
Johnstone (M.P., 1791-97, 1807-08, 1812-14) read a short 
speech and apologized for doing so, alleging indisposition; 
the House good-naturedly allowed him to proceed. 

As we have seen, the great men (and some who were not 
so great) prepared their speeches carefully beforehand, and 
sometimes gave them a spurious air of spontaneity by learning 
them off by heart. They needed to prepare themselves in other 
ways. Charles Grey, afterwards the Reform Bill Prime 
Minister, liked a meal of boiled chicken. Pitt favoured either | 
at least one fowl, or mutton chops, and a fair quantity of 
Madeira, sometimes let down with water; he had nothing 
more until the House rose, at whatever hour. Then, his friends | 
took him home to supper, and whilst the servants were laying | 
the table he would write the usual letter to the King, briefly 
describing the debate and its outcome. He enjoyed a heavy 
meal and often did justice to a second bottle of port. Castle- 
reagh and Lord Liverpool both needed a different kind of 
stimulus before speaking: they took ether. Wilberforce was 
once asked what made his fingers so black. He replied that he 
was in the habit of taking opium before making a speech, and 
to that drug he owed all his success as a speaker. Joseph 
Hume, who hardly ever missed a debate, however tedious, 
filled his pockets with pears whenever they were in season, and 
ate them in the House as a substitute for dinner (the advocate 
of economy in national affairs practised what he preached). 
Wilberforce, too, during part of his parliamentary career, 
attended the debates so assiduously that he also habitually ate 
and drank in his place. Henry Grattan once dragged into the 
House a large, heavy bag which contained not only masses of 
petitions that he had agreed to present, but also a bottle of 
water and lots of oranges. Canning, before going down to the 
House to deliver his maiden speech, fortified himself against a 
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sinking feeling with a plate of cold meat and a glass of white 
wine. Having got through his ordeal with éclat, he took his 
friends to Bellamy’s dining room upstairs. ““The bumpers of 
port wine that I swallowed, and the mutton chops that I 
devoured, and the sensations that I felt, are not to be des- 
cribed.”” On another occasion, after listening to a debate, this 
time in the Lords, until 2 a.m., he was so exhausted that he 
had not the strength to walk home until he had replenished 
himself at a neighbouring coffee house with three pounds of 
cold roast beef and two pots of porter. When Fox brought 
forward a motion of censure on Pitt’s Government, Canning 
sat out the debate until two in the morning, and then, “being 
perfectly exhausted”’, he went home with his friend Jenkinson 
(afterwards Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister), “to a 
comfortable hot fowl and rice soup and some good heartening 
port wine, and sat chatting and cheering myself by the fire 
till about four, when, finding myself stout and restored, I set 
off for my chambers and my bed”. 

New members, fancying themselves stout enough, were 
often ill-advised to wait for the rising of the House before 
dining. They soon thought better of it. “I held them very 
cheap at first”, wrote Canning, soon after he became an M.P. 
“but Turton [his doctor] has converted me, and now I either 
feed myself before I go out at about 3 o’clock, or call at 
Jenkinson’s and get fed in my way, taking care, however, not 
to drink enough to puzzle one’s self, nor to eat so much but 
that one may be prepared for a dinner or supper after the 
debate, whenever it may happen to be over. On days when 
nothing is expected in the House of Commons, I do not take 
anything.” ; 

For some reason Westminster was the most neglected part 
of the West End of the town, and it was steadily deteriorating. 
(Wilberforce, however, had a house in Palace Yard, and he 
was for ever entertaining his friends to an early dinner or a 
late supper, and it was absurdly believed in some quarters that 
he received a pension for entertaining the Prime Minister’s 
supporters. During the Session, he said, his house was just 
like a hotel.) It had never been possible to establish a respect- 
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able hotel or a good Club there. Most members probably dined | _, 
at home or at their favourite Club. In 1773 John Bellamy, | 
senior, on taking up his appointment as Deputy cena 
keeper, was asked by the members to provide refreshments. 
Having only two rooms at his disposal, he hesitated to comply, | 
feeling that the accommodation was insufficient, but, being 
pressed, he agreed to do so. The members fixed their own 
prices, which neither Bellamy nor his son who succeeded him, 
changed without their consent. In 1819 the dining room was | 
closed, being regarded as dangerous in the event of fire, so, 
until 1834, the Committee Room in the Upper Lobby was 
used for that purpose. Bellamy, junior, paid no rent for the 
premises, and all the furniture was provided by the Office of 
Works. The wages bill must have been modest, for he was 
allowed £310 a year from the Treasury for the servants he 
employed in and about the House, and they staffed the coffee | 
and dining rooms after finishing the cleaning of the House | 
in the mornings. He found the plate, the linen, the china and 
glassware, which was insured for £2,000. The coffee room was 
open only during the Session, and its use was restricted to 
members. There they could buy light refreshments — a sand- 
wich for a shilling, cold meat with bread, beer and cheese for 
half a crown; cold meat with salad and tart, three-and- 
sixpence. The dining room offered a more substantial meal. 
Steaks, veal pies, mutton chops were the great standbys, with 
tarts, salads, pickles, beer and toasted cheese. Members helped 
themselves to as much as they could eat, and they never paid 
more than five-and-sixpence. Wine was the only extra, and 
the best quality was provided. A glass cost one-and-sixpence; 
a bottle of port or sherry six shillings; claret ten shillings, 
Madeira eight shillings, and other wines in proportion. All 
Bellamy’s profits came from the sale of liquid refreshment 
(in 1833 he had been a wine merchant for forty years, but he 
had given that part of his business to his son). After Lady 
Shelley’s adventure in the ventilator, Brougham suggested 
that she should complete the fun by dining with him in 
Bellamy’s room. She wrote: “We had the best beefsteaks, 
toasted cheese, pickles and beetroot that I ever ate — in short, 
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true House of Commons’ fare, and I could fairly claim to have 
done what no woman had ever done before me.’”? 


To be continued 


1 See also, Dickens’s Sketches by Boz for a fascinating description of 
Bellamy’s refreshment-room, written soon after the destruction of the 
old House of Commons in 1834. Incidentally, he said, “this paper [A 
Parliamentary Sketch] was written before the practice of exhibiting members 
of Parliament, like other curiosities, for the small charge of half-a-crown, 


was abolished”’. 
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THREE ELECTORAL COLLEGES 
by Witut1am G. ANDREWS 


S governmental authority in modern political systems 
becomes increasingly concentrated in the executive 
branch, any assessment of the extent to which the 

people participate in their government focuses there. In 
practice, popular participation in the affairs of government 
through the executive branch takes the form, above all, of 
voting for the head of government. The voters confer on that 
office primary responsibility for the conduct of government. 
By re-electing him or his implicitly or explicitly designated 
successor-candidate, they express their approval of his per- 
formance. By refusing to re-elect him, they indicate disapproval. 

Some political systems elect the head of the government 
by direct popular vote. In the United States, Great Britain, 
and France an electoral college of one sort or another inter- 
venes.! In order to understand the extent to which the people 
of these three countries are able to participate effectively in the 
key task of selecting their chief executive, it is necessary to 
examine the manner in which those electoral colleges perform 
their functions. The purpose of this article is to analyze com- 
paratively the electoral colleges of the three countries 
mentioned. 

United States. The founders of the American republic 
believed that their most original — perhaps their only original - 
institutional device was an electoral college that made the 
President’s election independent of Congress yet not directly 
subject to the whims of the people by direct popular election. 
This was not an easy decision to reach and five times during 


1 A word of explanation is probably in order concerning my use of the 
term electoral college in respect to the British House of Commons. I am 
well aware of the other important functions performed by the House and 
believe they are often so closely bound up with its electoral function as to 
be inextricable. There must always be certain reciprocal influences. 
Nevertheless, I believe that an attempt to consider this role in isolation 
does not sufficiently distort reality as to render my conclusions invalid. 
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the Constitutional convention of 1787 the delegates formally 
agreed in principle that the President should be elected by 
Congress.’ Finally, however, they accepted a compromise plan 
whereby in each state Presidential electors equal in number to 
the members of its Congressional delegation would be selected 
“in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct”. These 
electors were to meet in each state capital on the same day and 
cast ballots for two persons for President. If anyone received 
the votes of more than half the electors he was to be elected 
President and the second-ranking candidate Vice-President. 
If not, the House of Representatives, with each state delegation 
having only one vote, was to choose the President and Vice- 
President from among the top candidates. The early emer- 
gence of political parties, designating candidates for both 
executive offices, led to the Twelfth Amendment in 1804, 
which provided that the electors cast separate ballots for 
President and Vice-President. Otherwise, the constitutional 
arrangements have remained unchanged. 

It is generally believed that the founders expected the 
members of the electoral college to exercise personal dis- 
cretion in casting their ballots. They were expected to be 
designated by the people or the state legislatures from among 
the more distinguished citizens of the various states. It is also 
thought that the framers believed that normally no majority 
would emerge in the college and that it would actually serve 
as a nominating body with the House of Representatives 
making the final choice. A recent monograph presents as its 
thesis that it “is, and was, the intention of the Constitution 
that the President should be chosen by the people of the 
United States considered as one nation”. As documents do not 
have “intentions” independent of their framers, the purpose 
of the 1787 convention must be determined if the above 
argument is to be supported. In the work cited, the author 
presents convincing evidence that at least some of the framers 

1 Clinton Rossiter, The American Presidency (revised edition), Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York, 1960, p. 77. 
? Article II, Section 1, paragraph 2. 


3 Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., The Electoral College, Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N.J., 1958, p. xi. Italics added. 
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intended that the people, rather than the state legislatures, 
should designate the electors, but nothing he cites can in any 
way be construed as evidence that the founders desired unitary 
rather than federative elections, which is the whole point of 
his thesis. - 

In any case, he presents his view of the intentions of the 
founders primarily to support his contention that the Presi- 
dential election should be unitary, not federative. This is a 
rather futile argument for in g1 per cent — that is, thirty-two 
of thirty-five — of the Presidential elections held for which 
complete voting figures are available, the winner had the 
highest number of popular votes. A more unitary electoral 
system would not have altered the outcome of those elections. 
The exceptions were 1824, 1876, and 1888. In 1824 John 
Quincy Adams received eighty-four electoral votes, and 
105,321 popular votes to ninety-nine electoral votes and 
155,872 popular votes for Andrew Jackson, yet was elected 
President by the House of Representatives after the failure of 
any candidate to win an electoral college majority. In 1876 
Rutherford B. Hayes won, 185-184, in the electoral college 
with 250,000 fewer popular votes than Samuel J. Tilden in a 
highly irregular contest. Twelve years later Benjamin Harrison 
ousted Grover Cleveland with a majority of sixty-five votes 
in the electoral college and a minority of 96,000 votes at the 
polls. In brief, the electoral college does not work the way the 
founders intended nor the way Mr. Wilmerding believes it does. 
Though still federative in form, it has been unitary in effect 
for at least seventy-two years and, in most cases, before then. 

Not only has the electoral college nearly always reflected 
the popular vote; it has also long since ceased to exercise 
independent judgment. Except for the eccentrics like the 
maverick elector in Tennessee in 1948, all Presidential 
electors cast their ballots as directed by the majority of their 
states’ voters. In fact, they are elected solely because they are 
pledged to support a given Presidential candidate and not 
because of any presumed acumen at judging presidential 
timber. In most states the identity of the electors is not even 

1 Ibid., pp. 19-22. 
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known to the voters. As a result, the electors are given im- 
perative mandates that are in some cases backed by state 
legislation and in all cases by the force of political necessity. 
When a 1960 voter cast a ballot for Democratic party electors 
he was indicating his preference for John F. Kennedy as clearly 
as if the vote were direct. The electoral college candidate 
receiving the vote had no choice but to obey. 

The force of this directive is not permitted to be dissipated 
by the passage of time. All electors are appointed at the same 
time and they formally cast their ballots a little more than a 
month later. They are acting on fresh instructions that cannot 
be assumed to have lost validity through the intervention of 
altered circumstances. 

It is also significant — and this conforms to the intentions 
of the framers — that the electors have no other function than 
the casting of their presidential and vice-presidential ballots. 
They do not even convene in one national assembly and con- 
sequently have no opportunity to deliberate collectively. Nor 
do they have any other elective tasks nor any legislative, 
constituent, administrative, or judicial functions. They were 
elected in anonymity for the sole purpose of performing a 
single non-discretionary act. When that job is finished the 
college disbands, never again to meet with the same member- 
ship. Thus, no questions, apart from the selection of the nation’s 
chief executive, could enter into the consideration of the 
voters, even if they knew the identity of the electoral college 
candidates. The will of the voter is expressed clearly, for it is 
expressed on only one sharply-drawn question: “Who shall 
be President ?” 

Great Britain. The differences between the electoral pro- 
cedures of the United States and Great Britain appear, at 
first sight, to be fundamental. Instead of issuing from a single- 
purpose, ephemeral, anonymous, non-deliberative body, the 
British prime minister is designated by an hereditary monarch 
acting in accord with implied instructions from a multi-purpose, 
permanent, non-anonymous, deliberative chamber. By in- 
fusing the form of responsible, parliamentary government with 
the substance of democratic rule the British system has 
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obscured the real relationship between the voters and the 
head of the government. Close analysis discloses that the two 
systems function in an essentially similar manner in the selection 
of the chief executive. 

The first reason for the operational similarity is that both 
voters and M.P.s in Britain look on the parliamentary 
elections as conferring imperative mandates for the designa- 
tion of the Prime Minister. One recent British voter is reported 
to have said that he “‘would vote for a pig if it ran as a Labour 
candidate’’, presumably because no individual competence 
is required to cast an imperative mandate. It is the same 
assumption that leads the M.P. to accept rigid party discipline 
on all questions affecting the incumbency of the chief exe- 
cutive. If he was elected to support a Conservative prime 
minister the force of logic and democratic principles compels 
him to maintain that support. He may question the prime 
minister’s policies, he may vote against them in free votes, but 
when the chips are down and the life of the government is at 
stake in a vote of confidence, he can only act in accord with his 
raison d’étre, with the spark that gave him political life and 
which can, as surely, deprive him of that existence. It is this 
fact also which removes the question of who shall be prime 
minister from deliberation in the chamber. The House may 
debate the merits of the incumbent government, but there can 
be no true deliberation, for the decision has already been made 
by the voters. 

It may be argued that the Chamberlain-Churchill and 
Eden-Macmillan episodes show that the House of Commons 
has elective powers independent of the electorate. This is true 
only if there are no clear instructions from the electorate and 
even then within closely proscribed limits. Both Chamberlain 
and Eden resigned while they still commanded large majorities 
in the House. According to Churchill and Lord Halifax, 
Chamberlain resigned because he felt that, in view of the war- 
time emergency, the prime minister should have the support 


1 [Sir] Winston S. Churchill, The Gathering Storm, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1948, p. 661; and Lord Halifax, Fullness of Days, Dodd, Mead, 
New York, 1957, pp. 223-224. See also Clement R. [Lord] Attlee, As It 
Happened, Viking, New York, 1954, pp. 158-159. 
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and aid of all the parties. The Labour M.P.s — still true to their 
electoral mandates of 1935 — refused to end their opposition 
to Chamberlain (who had been at that election heir-apparent 
to Baldwin), while he retained the support of the great 
majority of the Conservatives — also adhering to their man- 
dates. Chamberlain’s resignation, therefore, resulted from his 
own desire for an extraordinary majority, not from the loss 
of his ordinary majority. Furthermore, he qualified his offer 
to resign with the stipulation that his successor be someone 
“commanding his [Chamberlain’s] confidence”. Churchill 
was acceptable by all three tests: (1) He had Chamberlain’s 
confidence, (2) he could be supported by the Conservative 
M.P.s without violating their mandates for he was designated 
by the man (Chamberlain) who had been designated by the 
man (Baldwin) they had been instructed to elect as prime 
minister at the last general election, (3) he had been out of 
favour with the Baldwin government of 1935, and, therefore, 
the Labour M.P.s had no instructions from their electorate to 
oppose him. It would appear, then, that the amount of inde- 
pendent parliamentary discretion exercised by the M.P.s even 
in this crisis situation, was very limited. 

The Eden-Macmillan case is a horse of another colour. 
Neither Eden nor anyone else believed a National government 
was necessary or desirable at the time he resigned. There is 
every indication that he had the support of the great majority 
of the British people and he retained his parliamentary 
majority virtually intact.2 Eden concedes that there ‘“‘were 
difficulties and differences in the Conservative party”,® but 
even the rebel Nigel Nicolson admits that the support of 
“ordinary Conservatives” for Eden’s policy “‘was overwhelm- 
ing”. There is no reason to believe that Eden was in any 
danger of losing his parliamentary majority nor any reason to 


1 Churchill, op. cit., p. 661. 

* Leon D. Epstein, “‘British M.P.s and Their Local Parties: The Suez 
Case’’, American Political Science Review, June, 1960, p. 376 fn., cites a 
British Institute of Public Opinion poll in early November, 1956 that 
showed Eden’s Suez policy to have the support of 89 per cent of the 
Conservatives polled while only 63 per cent of Labour voters disapproved. 

5 Full Circle, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1960, p. 651. 

* People and Parliament, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, 1958, p. 129. 
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doubt that ill health was the primary reason for his resignation. 
It is also quite possible that the lack of confidence evinced in 
his policies by President Eisenhower contributed to the 
decision, but the full story on this point and others relevant 
to the affair cannot be known this soon after the event.” 

The majority in the House of Commons played no role in 
the selection of either Churchill or Macmillan. In effect, they 
were chosen by their predecessors,* from among several 
possibilities who may be presumed to have been acceptable to 
that majority, acting still in conformity with the electorate’s 
instructions, for, by giving their confidence to Baldwin and 
Eden at general elections the voters must be presumed to have 
been entrusting them with the designation of their successors. 
Actually, this process is not greatly dissimilar from American 
practice. A presidential candidate can normally veto the 
selection of a running mate not acceptable to him.‘ 

The tendency of the British political parties —- and especially 
the Labour party — to give doctrinal matters emphasis equal 
to or greater than that accorded its prime ministerial candi- 
date in election campaigning has, to a certain extent, con- 
fused the significance of the balloting. In any event, it is not 
possible in a normal parliamentary election for the voters to 
speak clearly on policy questions. That can be done — and then 
only imperfectly — in a referendum. In elections they vote for 
men and, in British general elections, this is only an 

1 See Eden, op. cit., pp. 650-652, for a highly-clinical presentation of this 
explanation. See also Randolph S. Churchill, The Rise and Fall of Sir 
Anthony Eden, MacGibbon & Kee, London, 1959, pp. 9-10, 307-309. 
Some time later Lord Attlee affirmed to this writer his conviction that 
Eden had resigned because “‘he was a very sick man”’. 

* The Epstein article cited above provides striking evidence of the 
intensity of the belief in the constituency associations represented by the 
Conservative ‘‘Suez rebels” that their M.P.s had betrayed the electorate 
by withdrawing support from the Prime Minister they had been elected 
to maintain in office. Nicolson, op. cit., confirms this in his own case. 

* The Queen also consulted Lord Salisbury and Sir Winston Churchill 
in the 1957 crisis. 

* In 1952 it is reported that, after Eisenhower’s nomination and before 
that of Nixon, the new candidate was asked to pick his running mate from 
a list of men acceptable to the party leaders. ‘This is not much different 
from the designation by Baldwin, Chamberlain, and Eden of men they 
knew to be among those acceptable to their party. 
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indirect way of voting for prime ministerial candidates. 

The time factor is even less a filter to the voters’ will in 
Britain than in the United States. As soon as the results of the 
election are known, the monarch summons to the premiership 
the candidate of the party winning the largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons.! The assumption is made that the 
M.P.s of the winning party will, in fact, vote as directed by 
the electorate. This, of course, is confirmed when parliament 
convenes. Just as in the United States there is possibility for 
some divergence between popular vote and electoral vote. For 
instance, in 1951 the Conservatives won the premiership with 
48.0 per cent of the popular vote to 48.8 per cent for the 
Labour party. But, just as in the United States, this does not 
result from systematic discrimination against one of the compet- 
ing parties nor does it occur with sufficient frequency to warrant 
the conclusion that the “‘will of the people” is being sub- 
verted. 

If, then, one is careful to look only at the House of 
Commons in its electoral capacity, it can readily be seen that 
the Chamber is no obstacle to the selection of the prime minister 
by the voters. The American and the British electoral colleges 
function in basically the same manner, despite wide differences 
in form and appearance. Because the British electoral college 
remains in existence after selecting a prime minister it must 
sometimes operate in circumstances rather different from those 
confronting its American counterpart. When a prime minister 
resigns during the course of a legislature, the House of 
Commons may be compelled to use discretion as it has no 
explicit instructions from the voters, but still its members will 
not normally act contrary to previous popular directives. One 
can assume, it would seem, that the majority will accept any 
reasonable successor put forward by the man it was elected 
to support. 

France. The French electoral college works quite differ- 
ently. During the 1958 referendum campaign the mode of 
electing the President of the Republic in the new constitution 
was sometimes declared to be analogous to the American 


Assuming, of course, the normal, clearcut, two-party situation. 
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system and therefore said to be democratic.! It was argued that 
the chief of state was to be elected indirectly by universal 
suffrage through an electoral college brought into being for 
that sole purpose. That is quite true as far as it goes, but it 
leaves unsaid significant differences between the manner of 
functioning of the French college and that of the other two 
colleges under consideration. 

The first difference is that, whereas the other two colleges 
are elected specifically for the purpose of designating a head of 
government, the 80,000-member French electoral college is 
composed principally of members elected primarily to serve as 
municipal or general councillors, senators, deputies, or mem- 
bers of colonial assemblies.” Those in the college but not elected 
to such bodies are co-opted by other electors. Specifically, in 
the larger towns and cities additional electors in proportion 
to the population are appointed by the municipal councils. 
None of the electors are appointed directly to the college by 
popular vote as is the case in the United States and Great 
Britain. The fact that membership of the college is acquired 
by virtue of incumbency in some other deliberative body is 
important. It means that other factors than the electors’ 
preference among presidential candidates may very well be 
considered by the voter in casting his ballot. He is not answer- 
ing only one question. 

In the second place, the time factor plays a much different 
role in the French system. The members of the electoral college 
acquire their right to act in that capacity in a number of 
different elections — municipal, departmental, National 
Assembly, Senatorial, etc. - spaced over several years. For 
instance, most mandators in 1958 had not confronted the 
electorate since 1953. Others had been elected in 1955 while 
the Gaullist movement was deep in the doldrums. As a conse- 
quence, it is not possible for the voter to express a preference 


1 See, for instance, Information Radicale-Socialiste, September/October, 
1958, p. 21. 

2 Article 6. With the accession to independence of the former colonial 
territories, this last category has disappeared. 

> Roy C. Macridis and Bernard E. Brown, The De Gaulle Republic: 
Quest for Unity, Dorsey, Homewood, III., 1960, p. 181. 
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among candidates for the presidency for he cannot know who 
will be running two, three, or five years hence. Indeed, even 
if he could, his views might well change with a changing 
situation and the passage of time. 

Coupled with these features is a built-in distortion giving 
an electoral premium to one clearly defined portion of the 
population and imposing a correlative disability on another. 
Because of the constitutional provision! giving one seat in the 
electoral college to each of even the tiniest of the thousands of 
small communes, the 33 per cent of Frenchmen living in com- 
munes with fewer than 1,500 inhabitants elects 51 per cent of the 
members of the electoral college.? This permanent, systematic 
discrimination is quite different from the accidental, infrequent, 
and undirected distortion between popular and electoral votes 
that has occurred in the United States and Great Britain. 

The constitutional provisions were largely irrelevant in the 
1958 elections. The voters had declared with resounding 
clarity in the referendum and parliamentary elections in the 
preceding three months that de Gaulle was their choice for any 
office he might want. No electoral college, however insulated 
from the electoral pressures of universal suffrage, would have 
dared defy such clear instructions. The Gaullist U.N.R., which 
emerged from the second round of balloting in the 1958 parlia- 
mentary elections as the largest party with 26.3 per cent of the 
vote’ as a result of its identification with de Gaulle, slipped to 
fifth place by the time of the municipal elections less than four 
months later and won less than five per cent of the seats.* By 
the time of the Senatorial elections in April 1959, the U.N.R. 
was able to win no more than twenty-seven seats in the 
255-member chamber, two less than its predecessor, the Social 
Republicans, held in the last Council of the Republic under the 
Fourth Republic.® This rapid rise and fall of the most Gaullist 

1 Article 6. 

* See the detailed analysis of this situation in Maurice Duverger, La 
Cinquiéme République, P.U.F., Paris, 1959, pp. 29-31. See also Jean 
Chatelain, La Nouvelle constitution et le régime politique de la France, Berger- 
Levrault, Paris, 1959, pp. 71-75. 

3 New York Times, 1st December, 1958. 


4 New York Times, 17th March, 1959; Le Monde, 18th March, 1959. 
5 New York Times, 27th April, 1959; Le Monde, 28th April, 1959. 
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party would seem to underline the extent to which the elec- 
torate accepted the 1958 parliamentary elections as a plebiscite 
on the presidency. This, combined with the 78 per cent ouis in 
the constitutional referendum, constituted an effective, though 
not legal, imperative mandate to the members of the legal 
electoral college. In light of the conditions in which the 1958 
elections took place, any electoral system would have pro- 
duced the same outcome. But because popular referenda are 
not intended to be regular events and parliamentary and local 
elections are not scheduled to coincide with presidential 
elections, similar opportunities for the electorate to express 
its will effectively may not recur. This is particularly important 
because of the dominant place given the presidency in the new 
institutional arrangements. It is not at all unlikely that, if 
institutions are not modified by amendment or practice to 
correct this situation, the French people will become even more 
estranged from their government under the Fifth Republic than 
they were under its predecessor, for they will be even less able 
to translate their political will into reality. 

Conclusion. It would seem fair to conclude from this analysis 
that the British and American electoral colleges provide for a 
smoother flow of voter instruction than does the French. The 
Anglo-American electorates are able to translate their will in 
the choice of chief executives into reality with a high degree 
of accuracy and certainty because they are able to speak with 
clarity. The force of democratic legitimacy insures the obedience 
of the electors with little regard for the formal niceties of 
differing institutional arrangements. 

The present French constitutional structure would seem 
to prevent democratic legitimacy being brought to bear to 
transform the electoral college into imperative mandators 
because of the timing and mode of designation of its members. 
Fortuitous circumstances in 1958 provided other means of 
expression to the voters. If similar means are not available at 
the time of future elections either the power distribution 
provided by the constitution will be radically altered or 
genuine democratic government in France will suffer, if not 
expire entirely. 
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THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE (1886-1895) 
I-THE HOME RULE STRUGGLE 


by ViscounT CHILSTON 


ISRAELI had prophesied just before his death that 
D« Irish question would lead to a “disintegration of 

parties’.1 Indeed, four years later, in 1885, the 
question of whether to coerce or not to coerce the Irish was 
causing schisms in the Conservative party (in power for a brief 
period from June, 1885 to January, 1886) as well as in the 
Liberal party, which had just retired exhausted after five years’ 
fruitless grappling with the problem. Both Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the fiery apostle of Tory Democracy, and Lord 
Carnarvon, the Viceroy, had had private interviews with the 
Nationalist leader, Parnell, and between them had given the 
impression that their party would drop coercion and give 
consideration to Home Rule, as a result of which Parnell had 
promised the Irish vote to the Tories at the next election. But 
this was far from being the policy approved either by Lord 
Salisbury, the Tory leader, or by the rank and file of the party, 
as was soon to be made abundantly clear. Meanwhile, the 
Liberals were far more fundamentally split and Gladstone, 
though he himself had now made up his mind in favour of 
Home Rule, knew he could not hope to carry all his party 
with him. Having tried, and failed, to induce Salisbury to 
participate in a bipartisan approach to the question, he 
therefore doggedly resolved to “‘go it alone”. When his 
“conversion” became known at the turn of the year 1885-6 
and as indignation rose among his colleagues, who had not 
been taken into his confidence about his growing plans, the 
disintegration of his party began in earnest. 

After their short spell in office the Conservatives had been 
beaten in the General Election of November, 1885, but Lord 
Salisbury nevertheless resolved to meet Parliament when it 

1Sir Herbert Maxwell: Life and Times of W. H. Smith, I, 31. 
E 
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reassembled in January, 1886 and to force the issue by a direct 
challenge. On the strength of the growing restlessness and 
disorder in Ireland (which the controversy had now enor- 
mously aggravated) he decided to announce in the Queen’s 
Speech the immediate introduction of a Coercion Bill. He 
would thus endeavour to dispel at one blow any doubts as to 
the relations of his Government with Parnell, or as to the 
real sentiments of his party, and at the same time make a bid 
for the support of the Whigs and Moderate Liberals. However, 
on the same day as the government announced their intentions 
they were defeated on an amendment to the Address (Jesse 
Collings’s celebrated “Three Acres and a Cow’’, urging the 
provision of allotments for labourers) and Salisbury resigned 
office. Nevertheless, a significant portent was to be found 
in the fact that eighteen Liberals, including Hartington and 
Goschen, voted with the Tory government, and that seventy- 
six, including Bright, stayed away. 

Gladstone accepted the commission to form a government 
without hesitation, bent now solely upon bringing his plan 
for Home Rule to fruition with the least possible delay. But 
beyond a vaguely phrased intimation about “examining the 
possibility” of meeting Irish aspirations he still did not take 
his colleagues into his confidence about the detailed plan which 
he had in fact already prepared. When, some six weeks later 
(16th March) he produced his Home Rule Bill before his 
Cabinet, Chamberlain and Trevelyan, who had in any case 
joined it with misgivings, immediately resigned. Lord Harting- 
ton had stood aside at the outset : he was “‘in his heart a Conser- 
vative and a gentleman”’, as Disraeli had once told the Queen.! 

Another very important Liberal had already gone a big 
step further. George Goschen had fallen out with Gladstone 
several years earlier, and, since his abilities were exceptional, 
occupied a rather unique and powerful position among the 
politicians of the day. As early as gth February, 1886, Salisbury 
reported to Akers-Douglas,? his Chief Whip: 


1G. E. Buckle: Life of Disraeli, VI, 534. 

? All the letters quoted in this article, except where otherwise stated, 
are from the hitherto unpublished Akers-Douglas Papers (which include a 
letter-book of Richard Middleton for the years 1885-87). 
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**. . . Goschen came to see me today — among other things 
to talk of the possibility of some treaty between us to secure 
his friends from being opposed by us at an election if they 
joined us in opposing the Govt. I acknowledged the 
importance of coming to an understanding on the point 
and said I would consult you. I said it would not be worth 
our while unless they would break definitely with Glad- 
stone. He admitted this: and further limited his proposal 
to those places, where, without a split, our chances were 
hopeless. Without pledging myself I gave him general hopes 
of an understanding.” 

Here were the first gropings towards the creation of the 

Unionist alliance. 

Meanwhile, the twin kings of the Radicals, Joseph 
Chamberlain and John Bright, were not only deeply offended 
by Gladstone’s omission to consult them over his plans for 
Home Rule, but were dead against him on grounds of 
principle. Although Chamberlain himself had earlier proposed 
a form of local self-government for Ireland (and continued 
thereafter to cherish that ideal), the “imperial” outlook which 
was steadily growing within him was outraged at what he 
deemed to be a secretive attempt to dismember the Empire 
by the proposed separation of Parliaments. ““The position”’, 
he wrote to Mrs. Jeune, “‘is . . . a painful one for me; but I am 
sure I am right and will have no part or responsibility in what 
I believe will prove the dishonour, and perhaps the ruin of 
my country.”? John Bright shared these views and moreover 
his Protestant conscience was appalled at the proposed 
desertion of loyal Ulstermen and the surrender to Catholic 
“rebels and traitors’’. 

This last was an aspect which Lord Randolph Churchill 
had also resolved to exploit; for, despite his hobnobbing with 
Parnell, he had never been pro-Home Rule, but rather anti- 
Coercion. “I decided some time ago”’, he wrote to his friend the 
Irish Lord Justice FitzGibbon, “that if the G.O.M. went for 
Home Rule, the Orange Card would be the one to play’’.? 


1 Lady St. Helier: Memories of Fifty Years, 286. 
? Winston Churchill: Lord Randolph Churchill (Odham’s 1951), 446. 
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He accordingly went over to Belfast and addressed inflamma- 
tory harangues to gigantic meetings, the gist of which was 
summed up in the phrase, written to a correspondent: “Ulster 
will fight. Ulster will be right.’! At the same time he coined the 
term “Unionist” for all the varying elements which opposed 
Home Rule, pressing strongly for immediate coalition and the 
“formation of a new Party, containing all that is best in the 
politics of Tory, Liberal and Whig.’”? 

Although at first there was considerable mutual reserve 
between the Tories and the dissident Whigs, Liberals and 
Radicals, as soon as the Home Rule Bill made its appearance 
in the House (8th April, 1886) passions rose so quickly and 
sharply that the seeming gulf between them began to be 
bridged at many points. The Conservatives — whatever earlier 
impression they may have given — now strained every nerve 
to present the issue as a national one, transcending party 
politics. Middleton, the Chief Party Agent sent out “a letter 
and petition to every County and Boro’ in England and Wales” 
urging the calling of non-party meetings to protest against 
the Bill. To Lady Iddesleigh,*, who enclosed a letter from a 
militant Tory partisan, he wrote (2nd May): 

. I quite sympathize with his anxiety for the safety of 
the Union and his anxiety to fight the matter on party 
grounds but after much consideration it was decided that 
the question at issue was of a nature that we might invite 
our Liberal friends to assist us and make common cause 
against Mr. Gladstone and the Irish. . . . In several parts 
of the Country where non-party meetings could not be got 
together our party have acted alone, but in the majority of 
cases I am glad to say Liberals and Conservatives have 
appeared on the same platform.” 

The supreme moment came when even those aloof 
statesmen Lords Salisbury and Hartington, as well as the 
usually cool and detached Goschen, suddenly found them- 
selves sharing the stage at Her Majesty’s Theatre in excited 


1 Ibid., 2 Tbid., 454 
* Wife o& Sir Stafford Northcote, who had been created Earl of Iddesleigh 
in July, 1885. 
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denunciation of the Bill (14th April). But this first rapturous 
embrace of the parties was quickly realized by both of them to 
be dangerous and premature and gave way to more considered 
arrangements. As a contemporary newspaper reported 
(24th April): 

“There is something of a pause in London politics. . . . 
Meanwhile a separate organization on the Liberal side 
against the concession of Home Rule has been set on foot. 
It became a necessity after the meeting at Her Majesty’s. 
That was much too Conservative an affair to be pleasant 
to the Liberals who spoke at it. They seemed like captives 
of the bow and spear of Mr. Akers-Douglas. To avoid that 
dangerous appearance in future Lord Hartington and his 
friends have started a Liberal Unionist Society, which 
will manage the great movement.” 

But the situation of Joseph Chamberlain was an even more 
delicate one. He had resigned from Gladstone’s Government 
for the same reason as the Hartingtonians had refused to enter 
it: but, apart from that, he had literally nothing in common 
with them. As a Radical even during the last election contest 
Lord Hartington had been the target of his invective as often 
as Lord Salisbury. What was even more serious was the fact 
that, though he still reigned over the hearts of his subjects 
inside his Birmingham “kingdom”, his recusancy had caused 
him to be repudiated even by his own creation — the Liberal 
“Caucus”. 

Seeing his ex-colleague’s apparently pitiable isolation and 
wishing to mitigate the grimness of his own position by winning 
back a figure potentially still so formidable, Gladstone offered 
to drop, before the Bill’s Second Reading, the clause which 
appeared to be most obnoxious to Chamberlain — namely, that 
relating to the exclusion of Irish members from the Imperial 
Parliament. But he underestimated the strength of Chamber- 
lain’s unabated self-confidence. In Chamberlain’s own words: 

“The disposition of Mr. Gladstone and his friends was 

sometimes conciliatory, sometimes the reverse, and it 

varied in the ratio of their hopes and fears for the success of 
the Bill on the Second Reading. It seems likely that they 
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were misled by their Whips as to the state of things in the 
House of Commons and by Schnadhorst! as to the position 
in the country. Every time that they obtained a favourable 
report of probabilities they retreated from their offers and 
raised their terms, and at the very last moment an arrange- 
ment which had been promised was repudiated and the 
fate of the Bill thereby sealed.” 
Moreover, Chamberlain had written to Harcourt (30th April): 
“I do not expect any compromise or concession. I imagine we 
shall fight the matter out to the bitter end and break up the 
Liberal Party in the process. We can’t help ourselves and we 
know whose fault it is, if that is any satisfaction.” Meanwhile 
Parnell’s obvious interest lay in preventing Gladstone from 
conciliating Chamberlain by conceding a point which would 


have dished his (Parnell’s) plans for the complete legislative | 


separation of Ireland. “Great excitement today”, wrote 
Middleton to Lord St. Oswald* (10th May), “and great 
anxiety to know if and how much the G.O.M. is going to give 
way to Chamberlain”. 

Certainly there was an extraordinary atmosphere of 
intrigue, suspense and excitement during these spring days of 
1886 which has probably never quite been equalled, either 
before or since, in our parliamentary history. For instance, 
when the rumour got about that Gladstone had capitulated 
to Chamberlain by recasting his Bill so as to admit of the 
continuance of the Irish members at Westminster, Akers- 
Douglas collected all the members of the Conservative Shadow 
Cabinet and rushed them by special train to Hatfield for 
consultation with Lord Salisbury. It was there decided that 
should Gladstone announce such an alteration to his Bill a 
motion for the adjournment of the debate would be put on the 
ground that the Bill before the House was not the same as that 
read a first time. Meanwhile Hartington established a line of 

1 Organizer of the “Caucus”. 
* Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Memorandum”, q. Garvin: Life of Joseph Chamberlain, 
21c 
os ete II, 219. 
* The former Rowland Winn, Chief Conservative Whip before Akers- 
Douglas. 
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communication both with Salisbury and Chamberlain to 
prepare himself against any eventuality. But in fact Gladstone 
made no such announcement when he rose to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill (10th May). Having been as good 
as warned by Parnell to choose between the fifty-odd Chamber- 
lainites and the Irish “Eighty-Five”, he fell back upon hints 
and suggestions which were too vague to be even properly 
comprehended by most of his hearers. 

The drama in the House that day is vividly conveyed by the 
following eye-witness account in the Liverpool Mercury 
(11th May, 1886). 

“It was a curious situation to those who knew what it 

involved. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington sat close 

together. They were in quiet communication during the 
progress of Mr. Gladstone’s speech. Mr. Akers-Douglas 
sat opposite Lord Hartington. They had arranged to signal 
one another. The Irishmen waited expectantly. The 
understanding between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 

Hartington was that Mr. Chamberlain was to tell Lord 

Hartington if he were satisfied. Had he been satisfied, 

Lord Hartington would have advised the Front Opposition 

Bench, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach would have moved 

the adjournment of the debate on the ground that the 

House was asked to read a second time a new measure 

which had not been printed, and which nobody had had 

time to consider. Had the Prime Minister bowed to 

Mr. Chamberlain and admitted the Irish members to the 

House of Commons, the Parnellites would, in disgust, have 

joined the Whigs and the Tories in insisting upon further 

time for consideration. . . . 

“The critical moment came when the Prime Minister 
explained what the Government could not concede. He 
had never mentioned Mr. Chamberlain, and I do not 
think that his words can be construed into an absolute and 
flat rejection of Mr. Chamberlain’s demands; but 
Mr. Chamberlain instantly took them in that sense. He 
had been taking notes; he was full of eager anxiety, but a 
frown came upon his brow when Mr. Gladstone said that 
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he would not insist on keeping the Irish representation at 

Westminster against its own desire. He gathered up his 

papers with an eloquent gesture, buttoning up his coat, 

folded his arms, as one who should say ‘war to the Knife’, 

The signal was understood on the Tory benches. . . 

“Mr. Chamberlain had sent a card across to Lord 
Hartington, and Lord Hartington had instructed his 
messenger to meet Mr. Akers-Douglas behind the Speaker’s 
chair. ‘Chamberlain says it won’t do’, was Lord Harting- 
ton’s message, and the idea of moving the adjournment was 
abandoned. Lord Hartington prepared to move the 
rejection of the Bill. The Whig Leader was deeply affected. 
Mr. Gladstone had praised him to the skies while attempt- 
ting to outflank his position. It was with difficulty that he 
got out the two or three words of reference to the painful 
nature of the action he was taking, but he did not hesitate. 
He was dead against the Bill. . . .” 

Even after this, although Hartington was considered already 
“in the bag”, there were considerable fears among Con- 
servatives that Chamberlain might yet succumb to the 
blandishments of his old leader. For, although he attended a 
meeting called by Hartington on 14th May to repudiate the 
Government’s Irish policy, he refused to identify himself and 
his followers completely with the Hartingtonians. It was Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who, as the Right’s most Leftist member, 
took it upon himself to establish close relations with “Radical 
Joe’’, to smooth the latter’s difficult path and to stiffen his 
attitude to Home Rule. “I do implore you to stick to your 
guns’, he wrote to Chamberlain on 29th May on hearing 
reports of Gladstone’s intention to withdraw and remodel the 
Bill. But his anxiety proved groundless, for Chamberlain 
meant to stick to his guns, and, despite appearances, his 
position was strong. For, when on 8th June the division on the 
Second Reading was taken and the Home Rule Bill over- 
whelmingly defeated, half of the ninety-three Liberals who 
voted against it were Chamberlain’s Radical followers. 

After the first rapture of victory had a little worn off the 

1 Garvin, II, 241. 
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highly delicate and difficult task had to be faced of consoli- 
dating the elements which had brought it about and of 
rendering permanent their alliance. Already, before the 
victory, Hartington, at a meeting of his followers on 28th May, 
had been able to read them a message from the Conservative 
Chief Whip giving an absolute undertaking on behalf of that 
party not to contest at the next election the seat of any Liberal 
member who voted against the Bill. Chamberlain, however, 
set as he was against Gladstone and the Bill, was reluctant as 
yet to commit himself to any firm sort of a deal with the 
Tories. 

When, soon after his defeat, Gladstone dissolved Parlia- 
ment and a general election became imminent, the fragility 
of the alliance was immediately apparent. Although Lord 
Salisbury exerted all his influence to ensure that Liberal 
Unionists were not opposed by Conservatives in those seats 
where they presented themselves it was far from easy to bring 
the constituencies, with their natural tendency towards local 
prejudice and narrow-mindedness, into line with this policy. 
After a speech by Akers-Douglas at Deal (in his constituency) 
in which he emphasized his chief’s wishes and added his 
personal promise to do all in his power to carry them out, a 
Liberal newspaper observed that “this, however, is not the 
unanimous view of local Tory managers: and Mr. Akers- 
Douglas has reckoned without his Primrose League. . . . They 
are clamouring for local dispensations and relaxations of the 
rule that the Conservative Whip has laid down; the letter of 
the self-denying ordinance is a burden to them’. This soon 
proved to be only too true. For instance Lord Bath, Lord 
Lieutenant of Wiltshire, wrote to Akers-Douglas, as the 
campaign opened, that though he and “persons of influence” 
in the local Conservative party had resolved not to put forward 
a Conservative candidate but to support a Liberal Unionist, 
“the Bath people will not listen to reason” and “will certainly 
lose one, possibly both seats for their city besides the harm 
this will do our cause everywhere by disgusting the Liberal 
Unionists whose help we so much require”. He asked for 
“strong pressure to be exerted from Headquarters”. 
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The limit was reached when Salisbury found a member of 
his own Front Bench about to speak on behalf of a Conservative 
candidate who was fighting a Liberal Unionist. He wrote to 
his Chief Whip (13th June) : 

“T hear that Webster! is advertised to speak for Nicholson... 

surely this can be stopped. It will have the worst possible 

effect on our Unionist allies. . . . It is one thing to say 
that we cannot impose our will on the local politicians - 
quite another to take part ourselves in the proceedings we 
profess to lament.” 
Meanwhile, there was as much anxiety among the Liberal 
Unionists, who were still partially hypnotized by the gigantic 
personality of the leader whom they had forsworn, as among 
the more farseeing Tories who were trying to entice them away 
without scaring them back to his fold. “Clearly the inner life 
of the Liberal Unionists is at the moment most unhappy, 
through fear of Gladstone — if he resigns all will go well, but 
if it becomes necessary to turn him out you must reckon on 
their abstention and nothing more”, wrote Sir Arthur 
Forwood? to Akers-Douglas (15th July). In his reply the 
latter wrote: 

**. . . I have every reason to believe that so much do the 

L.U.s dread the return of Gladstone and the possible 

results of another appeal to the country in the near future 

that we may count on their loyal support in all matters of 
importance and on their non-interference in smaller issues.” 

Again, since the Liberal Unionists were composed of two 
factions — the Whigs under Hartington and the Radicals under 
Chamberlain — and both these factions claimed to be “‘Liberal’’, 
neither of them was anxious to be the first to commit itself and 
incur the possible odium of betraying Liberal principles by 
too much co-operation with “‘reactionary”’ Tories — especially 
that which had the closest affinity with the latter, namely, the 
Whigs. As Akers-Douglas wrote to Salisbury (17th July): 
‘Hartington shows no desire or intention of coalescing. In the 


1 Sir Richard Webster, Attorney General (later Lord Alverstone). 
2M.P. Ormskirk Divn. since 1858; Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary to Admiralty. 
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first place they do not desire a split with Chamberlain and 
secondly they persist in their view that a Tory Government 
would be stronger with their support outside the Govern- 
ment. . . .”” Chamberlain had besides made it more difficult 
for Hartington by writing to him (16th July): 

**.. . Of course I could not join any Coalition: it would be 

absurd in me, and I need not argue it. With you it is some- 

what different. You might join and be perfectly consistent. 

But if you do you must make up your mind to cease to be, 

or call yourself, a Liberal... .” 

He summed up what he thought their attitude ought to be, 
thus: 

“*.. . We must all give a loyal support to the Conservatives, 
provided that they do not play the fool either in foreign 
policy or in reactionary measures at home. They might 
count on some years of power — after which, if Mr. Glad- 
stone is out of the way, the Liberal Party will probably pull 
itself together again and I hope may be strong enough to 
turn them out.” 

This continued to be the general trend of Chamberlain’s 
thoughts for some time to come, and Hartington, as the weaker 
and less decisive personality, was willing enough to concur. 
When, therefore, Gladstone resigned (goth June), after being 
overwhelmingly defeated by the combined forces of Tories and 
Liberal Unionists (the latter gaining seventy-four seats) 
Hartington rejected the overtures of Lord Salisbury that he 
should join the Government or even become Prime Minister. 
But he approved of Goschen, a nominal adherent of his, 
entering the Cabinet and thereby representing Liberal Unionist 
interests, when the opportunity arose through the resignation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill a few months later. 

The Conservatives, on their side, were extremely glad to 
be able to take in Goschen at this juncture and the latter’s 
insistence that he “joined as a Liberal Unionist and not as a 
Conservative” was, apart from his personal ability, precisely 
what rendered him so valuable to a ministry badly shaken by 
the departure of its most “progressive” member. Indeed, their 

1 Holland: Life of the Duke of Devonshire, 11, 168-69. 
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elusive ally, Chamberlain, had already reacted in just the way 
they feared, for he immediately expressed the utmost sym- 
pathy with Churchill, together with the hope that the latter 
and he might co-operate and declared to a meeting in 
Birmingham that he feared it was probable “‘that the old Tory 
influences have gained the upper hand and that we may be 
face to face with a Tory Government whose proposals no 
consistent Liberal will be able to support.”! The fact was 
Chamberlain had already begun to dream afresh of Liberal 
reunion and was already negotiating with his old leader and 
the remnants of the latter’s party at the so-called Round Table 
Conference. Churchill, for his part, was equally sceptical 
about the value and future of the alliance, for, in a speech 
just after his resignation (30th Jan., 1887), he revealed that 
he had always “regarded the Liberal Unionists as a useful 
kind of crutch” and that he “looked forward to the time, no 
distant time, when the Tory Party might walk alone’’.? 
However, with the breakdown of the Round Table Con- 
ference Chamberlain’s dream of a reunited Liberal party 
finally evaporated and the severance between him and his old 
colleagues became final. For, in the following session his 
association with and active support of the Government policy 
of Coercion made the gulf month by month wider and deeper 
and in the end impassable. Nevertheless, he remained as 
prickly and awkward a customer as ever for his Tory allies to 
deal with. As long as the alliance lasted there were continual 
quarrels over the parties’ respective “rights” to certain seats 
and as to choice of candidates — largely due, of course, to the 
Conservatives’ inability to exercise control over local party 
managers. For instance, after a by-election had been lost 
through sheer lack of co-operation, Chamberlain sent to 
Akers-Douglas (12th July, 1887) a letter from a local Liberal 
Unionist describing the fiasco and ending: 
“Could not some arrangement be made with the Tory 
headquarters that in future Liberal Unionists should be 
consulted before a candidate is chosen? I do not see how 


1 Garvin, II, 277-78. 
2 Churchill, 612. 
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we Can expect common action during an election unless 

there is some common action in choosing a candidate.” 
Chamberlain himself added: “I think there is a great deal in 
what he says as to the necessity of some previous consultation 
between the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives before a 
candidate is selected.”’ At the top of this letter Akers-Douglas 
jotted casually ‘‘? possible, try it’’. 

Indeed, the fact was that throughout this phase the Tories 
were rather too anxious to eat their cake and have it. As the 
immensely stronger partner in the alliance they remained loth 
to defer to Liberal Unionist views or wishes in these matters — 
although they were eager enough to get Liberal Unionist 
support and speakers whenever Tory candidates stood in 
jeopardy. It was true the Liberal Unionists, on their side, did 
not always show as much appreciation as they might have done 
when receiving Conservative support for their own candidates, 
for it seemed to them to imply a dependence on and a subser- 
vience to the more powerful party, which was naturally 
wounding to their self-esteem. Middleton, the Tory Chief 
Party Agent, had little time for their delicate susceptibilities: 
he considered them an ungrateful lot. “I would suggest that 
the Liberal Unionist members should rather welcome than 
otherwise any activity on the part of our organization. With- 
out the Conservative party being properly organized for the 
contest no Liberal Unionist can secure his seat at any future 
election”, he wrote to Akers-Douglas (gth July). However, for 
all their show of independence and despite Chamberlain’s 
truculence, the Liberal Unionists knew in their hearts that 
they had burned their boats and that their only hope of 
survival lay in maintaining the alliance in being. 


( To be continued) 
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A NOTE ON VOLTAIRE’S POLITICAL 
‘ANGLOMANIA’ 


by Davip MENHENNET 


URING the proud years of the seventeenth century, 
when the dominant influence of France was felt 


throughout Europe in both the cultural and the 
practical spheres, very few subjects of Le Roi Soleil took any 
serious interest in the affairs of England. The eighteenth 
century, however, saw the roles of the two countries decisively 
reversed. Thanks in no small measure to the military achieve- 
ments of Marlborough, and to the prestige of Newton and 
Locke in the realms of science and philosophy, England began 
to exert a most powerful influence on the continent in general, 
and in France in particular. A wave of “Anglomania” — a 
derisive term coined by those who objected to this new force 
from abroad — swept through Paris and the provincial centres 
of learning. An early and most distinguished convert was 
Voltaire, and he remained a friend of England throughout his 
active, influential career as a man of letters. To the Abbé le 
Blanc, in 1733, he expressed his conviction that an Englishman 
who knew France, and a Frenchman who knew England, were 
both the better for their experience — surely one of his wisest 
and most tolerant sayings. Much later, writing in the Gazette 
Littéraire of 14th November, 1764, he noted that innumerable 
compatriots were still protesting vehemently against all forms 
of “Anglomania”: “I do not understand what they mean by 
the word. .. . If they regard it as a crime that we wish to study, 
investigate and philosophise like the English, they are certainly 
very mistaken.” One of Voltaire’s greatest qualities, in fact, 
was his refusal to be hindered or subjugated by purely national 
prejudice. His assessment of the English constitution, as he 
knew it, illustrates this virtue. 
The chance circumstances which led to Voltaire’s visit 
to these shores are well known. Beaten and publicly humiliated 
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in the streets of Paris by hired servants of the Chevalier de 
Rohan-Chabot, our brilliant but bourgeois man of letters was 
next committed to the Bastille in order that he might reflect 
upon the chasm which separated him from the haute noblesse of 
the land. When he was released — on 2gth April, 1726 — 
Voltaire prudently determined on a trip to England, where he 
spent close on three busy, rewarding and generally happy 
years. Voltaire’s activities and interests during his stay have 
been described in detail elsewhere! — suffice it to say for the 
moment that he cultivated a genuine and highly perceptive 
interest in the social, intellectual, scientific, economic and 
political affairs of England, setting down the results of it all 
in one of the most famous polemics ever written. His Letters 
Concerning the English Nation, first published in English? in 1733, 
are stimulating, controversial surveys of widely differing 
aspects of English life. Our immediate concern is what he had 
to say about matters political and parliamentary. 

Voltaire’s England was Robert Walpole’s England. But it is 
important to note at the outset that the French philosophe owed 
the majority of his introductions into the world of English 
politics to implacable opponents of the Walpole regime. Lord 
Bolingbroke, for instance, whom Voltaire had known in 
France, plied the latter with powerful anti-Whig gossip and 
argument. Then there was Swift, whose scathing condemnation 
of Walpole as “‘Bob, the poet’s foe’’ was on everyone’s lips. Even 
Pope, outwardly above politics — 


‘Above a Patron, though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a Minister my friend’? — 


nevertheless inclined, by nature, to the Tory opposition. 
Voltaire’s open admiration of the English constitution and of 
English politics in the years 1726-29 is, consequently, not 


1E.g. by J. Churton Collins, Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in 
England (London, Nash, 1908) ; by A. Ballantyne, Voltaire’s Visit to England, 
1726-1729 (London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1893); and in John Morley’s 
Voltaire (London, Macmillan, 1874). 

* It is not claimed that Voltaire wrote the English text; some say they 
were translated from Voltaire’s French by John Lockman. The first 
French text was published in 1734. 

8 Epistle to Arbuthnot, v. 265-6. 
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without irony. The fact that he penetrated beyond the often 
prejudiced opinions of his friends, to the extent of cultivating 
the acquaintance of Walpole and of men like Lord Hervey, 
is very much to his credit, and enhances in no small measure 
both the interest and the value of his observations. 

Lord Morley denied that the Letters Concerning the English 
Nation contained any sort of adequate account of England’s 
political liberties and free constitutional forms. Other critics 
have claimed that the writer was desperately biased against 
France (land of the Rohan-Chabots!) at that juncture, and 
naively convinced of the wholesomeness of English political 
life. Why is there no proper mention in the “Letters” — these 
critics ask — of the flagrant corruptions sanctioned or ignored 
by Walpole? Voltaire certainly knew about some of these. 
In his notebooks he recorded an English Member of Parlia- 
ment as saying: “If Mr. Robert Walpole doesn’t send me 
money, I shall vote according to my conscience.”* And why 
is there no reference to the rotten boroughs and the severely 
restricted franchise of the time? Had Voltaire been trying to 
compose a scholarly tract on an aspect of constitutional history, 
the above objections would be irrefutable. But an impartial, 
uncontroversial thése de doctorat was the last thing which 
Voltaire wanted to write. His aim was to persuade the caste- 
ridden French society he knew so well — and for whom, of 
course, his “Letters” were principally intended — that the 
English constitution contained a few simple but important 
virtues which their own system lacked. Now, in order to attain 
that end, he cared little that his remarks should be open to 
charges of incompleteness, partiality, or over-simplification. 
For the same reason, he expressed himself unashamedly in a 
colourful, racy, episodic, almost journalistic manner — journal- 
istic, that is to say, in the very best meaning of the word. His 
several brief “Letters” on the English constitution, in short, 
must be judged by the standards of polemical literature: few 
can deny that, in this sense, Voltaire achieved his ends. 


1 Voltaire, 8th edition (1903), p. 76. 
2 Cited by Peter Gay, Voltaire’s Politics (Princeton Univ. Press, 1959), 
Pp. 59, note 64. 
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The author’s fundamental argument is not that, in 
England, “‘tout est bien dans le meilleur des mondes possibles’’. 
Rather, he points out to his prospective French readers that 
England is progessing steadily towards political freedom. What is 
his explanation of this happy state of affairs? We need but 
recall Voltaire’s painful humiliation at the hands of a haughty 
Parisian aristocracy to savour the meaning of remarks such 
as the following: 


“Not long since Mr. Shippen? began his speech in the 
House of Commons with these words: ‘The majesty of the 
people of England would be wounded.’ The strangeness of 
the expression caused much laughter. But this gentleman, 
far from being discouraged, repeated the same words in a 
resolute tone of voice — and the laughter ceased.” 
“The House of Commons is, in reality, the nation . . . the 
House of Commons is for the people, as every member of it 
is deputed by the people. The people are to the king in the 
proportion of about eight millions to unity. . . . And these 
eight million free citizens are represented by the lower 
House.””? 
“No one is exempted [in England] from paying certain 
taxes because he is a nobleman or a priest. All duties and 
taxes are fixed by the House of Commons, whose power is 
greater than that of the House of Lords, though inferior 
to it in dignity.’ 
By “the people”, however, Voltaire did not really mean the 
whole mass of the English nation. He referred above all to the 
middle-classes, which he conceived of as sufficiently strong, 
mature and articulate to support an effective, reasonably 
democratic Commons. It has been said that Voltaire’s admira- 
tion for England stemmed principally from his “bourgeois 
consciousness’’.4 He liked the way in which business men, 
1“Honest William Shippen” (1673-1743) was a highly respected Tory 
Member of Parliament. Voltaire’s reference is in Letter VIII of his 
Letters Concerning the English Nation. 

*This somewhat optimistic claim anticipated what was to come; 
Voltaire, as has been noted, was not anxious to stress existing defects in 
the English constitution. 

* Letter IX. “P. Gay; op. cit., p. 42. 

» 
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scientists, poets (such as himself) and even actors and actresses 
were esteemed for their talents, irrespective of their birth. This 
made for a virile, progressive, practical outlook on domestic 
and international affairs. ‘“Adisson [sic] secretary of state” - 
‘Wit better rewarded in England” — random jottings such as 
these in his notebooks emphasize his sensitive reaction to the 
bourgeois values which obtained in England. Was not Newton 
ouried like a king? And was not Miss Oldfield, that famous 
actress, buried in Westminster Abbey ? How bitterly Voltaire 
was to contrast with the latter’s fate the burial in unhallowed 
Parisian ground of his intimate friend, the French actress 
Adrienne Lecouvreur: 

“Ah! verrai-je toujours ma faible nation 

Incertaine en ses veux, flétrir ce quelle admire? 

. . . Et Lecouvreur & Londres aurait eu des tombeaux 

Parmi les beaux-esprits, les rois, et les héros.’’+ 
This “middle-class maturity’, which affected every aspect of 
public life in England, was both encouraged by, and in its 
turn helped to confirm and strengthen, the active, respected 
role of the House of Commons in the constitutional set-up. 
Tocqueville was not justified in saying that Voltaire failed to 
appreciate the relationship between English political liberty 
and those other freedoms (for example, to write what one liked, 
or to attain high office without being of noble birth) which he 
saw around him. On the contrary, one of the great merits of 
the “Letters” is their author’s understanding of the inter- 
dependence of political and other freedoms in England. The 
real predominance of the Commons had yet to come, and 
Voltaire knew as much. But already the mutual interests of 
this great body on the one hand, and of the open society and 
intelligent middle-classes which supported it on the other, 
convinced Voltaire that “the majesty of the English people” 
(that is of the middle classes) was assured. 

It is vital to understand and remember our writer’s qualified 
use of the term “people”. For Voltaire was no out-and-out 
radical, pursuing an egalitarian will o’ the wisp, no deliberate 
precursor of the Revolution. True, the Letters Concerning the 

1“*Ta Mort de Mlle. Lecouvreur, célébre actrice’’. 
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English Nation did contribute to the climate of opinion in 
France leading up to events in 1789, and distinguished literary 
historians — Gustave Lanson among them — have described 
their forceful polemic as the first bomb hurled at the French 
monarchy. But this extreme consequence was neither en- 
visaged nor desired by their author. He conceived of the 
English House of Commons as a means of limiting and 
directing the monarch’s powers — not as a means of nullifying 
those powers. This emerges from his famous and happy 
description of our constitution: “The English are the one 
nation on earth who have succeeded in limiting the powers of 
the monarch by resisting them; and who, after a series of 
struggles, have at last set up that wise form of government in 
which the king, all-powerful to do good works, is at the same 
time prevented from doing harm; where the nobles are without 
arrogance ... where the people share in the rule of law without 
causing confusion.” Or, as he put it on another occasion, the 
Lords and Commons share the legislative power under the 
king’s “‘supervision”. Few better definitions of the position of a 
constitutional monarch in relation to a bicameral Parliament 
(even if it was somewhat idealistic at the time) have been 
proposed. Certainly, the “Letters” are a pioneering, anti- 
aristocratic work in the cause of political liberty and parlia- 
mentary democracy. But Voltaire’s sane, bourgeois sympathies, 
coupled with his experiences in England (were not the 
Augustans champions of moderation and common sense?) 
also confirmed him in his love of tolerance. In all three aspects 
of English parliamentary activity — monarch, Lords and 
Commons — Voltaire saw some good; in their effective, 
balanced co-operation he discovered the secret of truly wise 


1 Letter VIII. To appreciate Voltaire’s moderation, his anxiety not to 
do away with the monarchy’s place in the constitution, one has but to 
read a harshly critical account of the English constitution by another 
famous Frenchman, Gabriel Bonnot de Mably (1709-1785). “The king 
can do many things without consulting Parliament”, wrote Mably. 
“Parliament, however, can do nothing without the king’s consent. Where, 
then, is this ‘happy balance’ which is supposedly so effective? The 
monarch can hinder Parliament’s activities, yet Parliament cannot 
compel the king to agree to its proposed legislation. Where is the equality 
of these two bodies ?” (De l’ Etude de l’ Histoire, 11, v.) 
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government. In a later version of his now discredited but 
formerly hugely popular epic, the “‘Henriade’’, he summed up 
his admiration: 


**Aux murs de Westminster on voit parattre ensemble 

Trois pouvoirs étonnés du neud qui les rassemble, 

Les députés du peuple, et les grands, et le roi, 

Divisés d’intérét, réunis par la loi. . . .” 
“United in the name of civil law and order” — there lay the 
secret of parliamentary democracy, as Voltaire understood it. 
Verses such as those above may appear extremely trite today; 
the French public, and above all the reactionary authorities of 
that country, found them anything but commonplace in 
1733-4- 

We have already noted how Voltaire glossed over the 
defects of the English political situation, in order to emphasize 
his vital arguments. Yet the “happy balance” he described was 
not a mere figment of his imagination. Walpole’s age, as Sir 
David Lindsay Keir puts it, was the “classical age of the 
English constitution’’, and represented much that was whole- 
some and (for the day) progressive. Voltaire’s English 
experiences taught him that his ideals of a humane, open 
society, and of a sensibly democratic constitutional monarchy, 
were “not a poet’s Utopia, but a politician’s reality’. His 
writings on the English constitution are those of a Jittérateur 
engagé. It is therefore unfair to dismiss Voltaire (as Tocque- 
ville and Burckhardt attempted to do) as a poet involved in 
abstract, literary politics, as a “philosophe’’ with eyes for nothing 
but a Utopia where the philosophers would be kings. On the 
contrary, the political contents of the “Letters” are an 
account of what their author had seen. In the Dictionnaire 
Philosophique there is a little story about a European who asked 
a wise Brahmin what country he would choose to live in. The 
latter said he would wish to live where the laws alone were 
obeyed — 

““That’s an old answer’, said the European. 

“It is none the worse for that.” 


1 P. Gay, op. cit., p. 42. 
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“Where is this country, then?” 

‘We must look for it’’, said the Brahmin. 

Voltaire could truthfully have added that, for his own part at 
least, he had found that country. 

With that complex blend of genuine humanitarian, reform- 
ing zeal and of playful malice which characterized so much of 
his polemical works, Voltaire offered his “diabolical” and 
“burnable” letters to the dismayed authorities of his own 
country, and to a surprised French public. He once told 
Horace Walpole that he had been an apostle and a martyr 
for England’s sake. This was an exaggeration. Voltaire had no 
innate love of martyrdom, and after the common hangman of 
Paris had ceremoniously lacerated and burned a copy of the 
French edition, the author showed his respect for the police 
by leaving the capital for Cirey, where resided that passionate 
bluestocking, the Marquise du Chatelet. From Cirey, Voltaire 
issued several strong denials that he had written the “Letters”. 
Few believed him. Secretly, of course, he was pleased that the 
notoriety of his work should be so successfully spreading his 
political, social and religious propaganda. Referring to the 
twelve “‘parlements” of the early eighteenth century, and to the 
cavalier treatment of his book, Voltaire observed: “If this 
zeal persists, it will make a grand tour of the kingdom — and 
I shall be burned a dozen times.””! 

But before so very long Voltaire was a hero in his own 
land. On 11th July, 1791 — third year of “liberty” — Voltaire’s 
remains were taken from their unhallowed grave at Scelliéres 
to be placed at Mirabeau’s side in the Panthéon, The second 
Lord Palmerston, then in Paris, has recorded how this funeral 
procession was transformed into a political demonstration. 
The apotheosis of Voltaire became an occasion for scenes of 
revolutionary enthusiasm. That Voltaire would have been 
dismayed if he could have anticipated the part his political 
and philosophical writings were to play during the French 
Revolution has been mentioned. But it is often the fate of 
brilliant propagandists that their writings are abused and 
exploited to wrong ends. In any case, the events of 1789 and 

1 To Cideville, 24th July, 1734. 
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after should not be allowed to obscure the real and enduring 
merits of the Letters Concerning the English Nation. They were to 
France, in 1734, the first full serious revelation of the con- 
temporary intellectual and political situation in England. At 
a time when Anglo-French relations were uncertain and 
drifting towards renewed hostility, Voltaire could have pleased 
the authorities of his own country by dwelling on the weak- 
nesses and past excesses of the English nation. Were they not, 
after all, notorious as beheaders of kings? Instead, the freshly 
won, disciplined constitutional freedoms of the English are 
skilfully exposed and extolled. It is perhaps not saying too 
much to claim that, if a sensible, progressive French govern- 
ment had heeded Voltaire’s advice and introduced gradual 
political and constitutional reforms on English lines, then such 
timely changes might have prevented the events of 1789. 
Evolution would have replaced revolution. But this was not 
to be: the “Letters” blew like a cold wind into a room where 
those present — the authorities — were definitely not desirous 
of such refreshment. 

Voltaire’s admiration for the English and their institutions 
— including their swear-words — never wavered. Late in life, he 
was fond of contrasting unfavourably the government of his 
own country with that of England. To Boswell, in 1764, 
Voltaire remarked with typically sardonic affection that “you 
have the better government. If it gets bad, throw it into the 
ocean; that’s why you have the ocean all about you. You are 
the slaves of laws. The French are slaves of men’’. To see our- 
selves as others see us is often a pleasure and an instruction. 
Particularly is this true of the Letters Concerning the English 
Nation, whose author was one of the outstanding spirits of his 
age. 
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THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
LICENSING LEGISLATION 
by J. M. Lez 


I 


OME Acts of Parliament are worth considering in detail 
S= the light which they throw upon the changing nature 

of British society. The fascination of the Licensing Bill 
(1960) lies in the degree to which the government has been 
able to alter the emphasis of the law without arousing an 
outcry against the evils of strong drink. It now seems that the 
law will in future embody a desire for an equitable system of 
management rather than a demand for controlling the habits 
of intemperance. There is no longer a strong Temperance 
party in the Commons. During the debates on the second read- 
ing Mr. George Thomas confessed that to be a temperance 
worker seemed ‘‘a funny thing in this House”’.! There could 
certainly be no greater contrast between the debates on the 
Bill of 1960 and those on the Bill of 1908, when a majority of 
the Commons voted in favour of the gradual abolition of com- 
pensation for the loss of publicans’ licences, and for the 
eventual establishment of a system of “local option”. What 
forces moved the government on each occasion? In 1908 there 
were many temperance workers both inside and outside 
Parliament, and the control of the “liquor traffic” was an 
important political issue. But what of 1960? Is it true that this 
Bill was promoted by the “‘interests of the brewers” ? Mr. Dennis 
Vosper, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office, laid stress upon the fact that ‘“‘there have been consul- 
tations with everybody who is in any way interested in the 
bill”.? Is this “government on the inner circle” of 1960 in 
contrast with “popular democracy” of 1908? A brief review of 
licensing legislation may contribute towards a better under- 


1H.C. Debs. 5th Ser., vol. 631, col. 81. 
* Ibid., col. 315. 
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standing of the social and political changes which have taken 
place since the Licensing Bill of 1908 was introduced. 

The strength of the Temperance party lay in its appeal to 
the individual conscience. Its supporters were committed to 
the cause by “signing the pledge’. But in spite of the efficiency 
of its various organizations in rallying their members, the 
Temperance movement had only a very limited success. It is 
significant that Parliament has never accepted a measure for 
the total prohibition of alcoholic liquors, and that the elec- 
torate has instead been prepared to tolerate a series of dreary 
rules which limit their availability. The English public house 
at closing time gives the foreigner a glimpse of the proverbial 
misery which is supposed to accompany our national tempera- 
ment for taking pleasure seriously, just as the proliferation of 
drinking clubs provides further evidence of our proverbial 
hypocrisy. Yet the English government has been relaxing the 
strictness of the licensing laws while the French government 
has been legislating by decree to stamp out the evils of 
alcoholism. A private bill concerning the provision of public 
refreshment “‘to make the laws of England the same as the 
laws of France”, which was introduced into the Commons by 
A. P. Herbert in 1936,1 would hardly have been appropriate 
in 1960. The English licensing laws have for a long time been 
considered an expression of the nation’s Protestant conscience. 
But why is the Temperance party now so weak ? Was an appeal 
to the individual for total abstinence only possible in the 
political conditions of “popular democracy” about 1908 ? Was 
the waning of the Temperance Movement an expression of the 
decline in organized religion and popular participation in 
local politics ? 

The activities of the Temperance party had in fact little 
influence upon the shaping of licensing legislation. The Con- 
servative government in 1960 was able to introduce a measure 
which altered the emphasis of the law, because the latter did 
not embody the doctrine of any particular interested party. 
The numerous groups which constituted the Temperance 
Movement were singularly unsuccessful in attaining their 

1A. P. Herbert, Independent Member (1950), 41-2. 
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political objectives. Their most spectacular achievements were 
in Wales and Scotland, and it was precisely in these countries 
that the government in 1960 met the most difficult obstacles 
to reform. The Licensing Bill of 1908, which was prepared by a 
Liberal government, represented the climax of the legislative 
activities of the Temperance Movement, and its rejection by a 
Conservative House of Lords associated the cause of temper- 
ance with the fate of the Liberal party and the aspirations of 
Wales and Scotland where that party received its strongest 
support. 

An examination of the background of the Licensing Bill 
(1960) therefore provides an opportunity for assessing some of 
the social and political changes which surrounded the decline 
of the Liberals. The control of the “drink trade” was the last 
great issue to be fought in local politics, and also the first great 
issue of nationalization which captured the imagination of the 
parliamentary electorate. Many voters were convinced that 
drink was a social evil; but they were divided on the forms of 
public control which were considered necessary to limit the 
sale of alcohol. A study of licensing legislation has three 
interesting aspects. First, it provides a range of suggestions for 
securing an adequate instrument of public control over a vast 
and complicated industry. Second, it shows the changing 
relationships between local politics and national politics. 
Third, it offers considerable evidence on the influence of 
popular education. All three aspects involve a commentary on 
the changes in political life which have taken place during the 
twentieth century. 


II 

At the time of the introduction of the Bill in 1960, the state 
of the Licensing law was governed by a consolidating Act of 
1953 which contained the main provisions of the previous 
consolidating Act of 1g10 and the broad principles of control 
laid down by the Act of 1921.1 The latter established on a 
permanent basis the cardinal instrument of public control of 
the liquor trade, a system of “permitted hours”, which had 


, ee Licensing Acts (68th ed., 1960), ed. F. Morton Smith, for 
etails, 
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first been introduced as a measure of national defence during 
the 1914-18 War. The supervision of this system remained 
with the Justices of the Peace. The bench of magistrates at a 
special Session, called the Brewster Sessions, issued licences to 
public houses, shops and restaurants for the consumption and 
sale of alcohol, and decided whether such licences should be 
cancelled or transferred. The detailed provisions of the law 
may be very complicated and its enforcement very difficult, 
but it has remained constant on these two points. The number 
of places where liquor may be consumed or purchased is 
governed by the licensing magistrates. The amount of drink 
consumed is limited by the time available for its consumption. 
The only other important feature of the law is the regula- 
tion of drinking clubs. Part III of the Bill of 1960 was designed 
primarily to tighten up the rules governing clubs at which 
intoxicating liquor is supplied by requiring owners to apply for 
an annual certificate of registration from the magistrates’ 
courts. This new system means that objections may be made to 
the renewal of such certificates unless the club conforms to 
certain principles of management described in the fourth 
schedule of the Bill. Before more stringent registration rules were 
suggested, the owner of a club was merely required to send 
certain particulars to the justices’ clerk for his area. The 
relative freedom of clubs meant a great expansion in their 
numbers after the system of permitted hours was introduced. 
But even before this date, the Royal Commission which reported 
in 18991 found it necessary to emphasize how the numbers of 
working men’s clubs were growing rapidly, particularly in 
relation to the development of modern political party organi- 
zation in the constituencies. Although the Commission could 
not come to any unanimous agreement on the licensing quest- 
ions of the day, its comments on drinking clubs were largely 
responsible for the inclusion of regulations in the Act of 1902. 
The statutes enforcing the Sunday closing of public houses, 
which provided a subsidiary method of limiting the con- 
sumption of alcohol, were confined to Scotland and Wales. 
1 Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws (C. 9379), p. 48; 
254-63 (1899). 
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The Act of 1853, which introduced Sunday closing into 
Scotland, also made exceptions in the case of hotel residents 
and bona fide travellers who might be served with refreshment, 
but the Act of 1921 removed this privilege from travellers on 
weekdays. This law tended to incite people “to undertake 
journeys on Sunday merely for the purpose of obtaining 
liquor”.t Furthermore, the Temperance (Scotland) Act of 
1913, which was not put into force until 1920, introduced the 
possibility of “local option”. The latter meant that polls 
could be taken of all local government voters in a given area 
for the adoption of limited measures of prohibition. The Act of 
1881, which introduced Sunday closing into Wales, made that 
country a “dry”? area on Sundays and encouraged trips into 
the “wet” border counties of England. The numerous attempts 
which were made to introduce Sunday closing into England 
met with no success. The agitation of the Temperance party 
has always been more effective in the “Celtic fringe”’. 

One of the most controversial features of the Licensing 
law was the system of compensation for the loss of licences 
which was introduced by a Conservative government in the 
Act of 1904. This established a fund from subscriptions made 
by the brewing and licensed victualler trade which could pay 
certain sums in compensation to any member of the trade who 
was unfortunate enough to lose a licence. This part of the law 
led to frequent allegations that the brewing trade had created a 
vested interest in the selling of beer which was able to prevent 
any further extension of public control. 


III 

It is remarkable that the Temperance party was able to 
make such a little impression upon the power of the “drink 
trade”’. The issue of public control touched upon all the leading 
controversies of politics before the First World War and 
aroused very strong undercurrents of feeling. It was impossible 
to remain for long in political life during the period, 1890- 
1920, without at some stage committing oneself to a certain 
position upon the issue of controlling the “liquor traffic’”’. 

The Scottish Licensing Law (Cmnd. 1217), p. 11 (1960). 
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Disputes on the subject centred round the difficulty of 
deciding whether poverty was the result or the cause of in- 
temperance. Robert Blatchford, for instance, in Merrie England 
(1894) laid stress upon the evil influences of a bad environment 
which caused the poor to seek satisfaction in excessive drinking, 
while such prominent United Kingdom Alliance pamphlet- 
eers as J. Stewart Gavin were convinced that the temptations 
provided by the very existence of alcoholic refreshment 
encouraged poverty, disease and general depravity.' It was a 
common belief that the problem of improving the “condition 
of England” could not be solved without some regulations on 
the provision of alcohol, and the brewers and licensed victual- 
lers were condemned by many reformers for blocking all 
attempts at social reform with a barrel of beer. Many radical 
politicians considered licensing legislation to be an integral 
part of any programme for social improvement. 

The Temperance party consisted in fact of all those who 
associated poor conditions of health, immorality and poverty 
with the availability of cheap liquor. It was not a political 
party in any parliamentary sense, or even a “‘pressure group” 
in modern terminology; it was rather a series of bodies of 
organized opinion in the field of social welfare. Only in the 
Parliament of 1906 were the representatives of the various 
temperance groups in the Commons sufficiently united to passa 
resolution in favour of “local option”, and to force upon the 
government the Bill of 1908. Henry Carter in The English 
Temperance Movement (1933) emphasized that the movement 
possessed two distinct aspects, the appeal of moral suasion and 
the campaign for legislative suppression. The foundation of the 
United Kingdom Alliance in 1853 marks the opening of the 
campaign for altering the licensing laws, although the policy 
of that institution was changed in 1857 from a demand for 
total prohibition to a belief in the virtues of “local option”. 
Many temperance workers placed more faith in the force of 
moral suasion by appealing to the individual to “sign the 
pledge”’, and continued to press for a reform of manners after 


1 J. Stuart Gavin, Poverty: its cause and cure (1898) and other pamphlets. 
? Henry Carter, The English Temperance Movement (1933), 86. 
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the power of the political campaign had been exhausted. The 
most important period in the campaign for legislative sup- 
pression can be dated by studying the policy of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, perhaps the most influential of the tem- 
perance groups which had its headquarters in Manchester. At 
the General Election of 1874, the Alliance decided to interfere 
by asking candidates to pledge themselves to a measure of 
licensing reform. But by 1932 the President of the Alliance was 
telling its members: “‘. . . let us not trouble too much about 
Parliament. We must be missionaries first and politicians 
afterwards. Let us convert the people, and then our oppor- 
tunity will come. . . .”1 The appeal of moral suasion was 
therefore established in the 1930s in what had been one of the 
most militant groups for legislative suppression within the 
Temperance Movement. The sixty years between Bruce’s 
Licensing Act of 1872 and the report of the Royal Com- 
mission in 1932 are the most important to examine from the 
point of view of anyone interested in proposals for fashioning 
an instrument of public control over the “drink trade”’. 

It is well-known that the representatives of temperance 
workers became established in the ranks of the parliamentary 
Liberal party rather than in those of the Conservatives, but it 
is a matter of dispute to say precisely when the hopes of the 
Temperance party were permanently committed to the possi- 
bility of a Liberal ministry. Dr. H. J. Hanham has shown that 
Sir Robert Ensor was wrong in thinking that the election of 
1874 was decided largely on the “drink question”.? The 
inclusion of “local option” in the Newcastle programme of 
1890 is a safer starting point for the history of Liberal party 
work in the cause of temperance. The Election of 1895 was 
certainly more significant in this connection than that of 1874. 
After a long series of discussions within the Liberal party, in 
April 1895, Sir William Harcourt had introduced a bill in 
favour of “local option”, the policy of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. The Conservatives gained from the unpopularity of 
this bill and won the election. It might be fair to conclude that 


1M. H. C. Hayler, The Vision of a Century (1953), 139. 
*H. J. Hanham, Elections and Party Management (1959), 222-5. 
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the interests of the brewing trade in general supported the 
Conservative cause and the Temperance party the Liberal 
cause during the period between 1895 and the First World War. 

The sharpness of political conflict was increased by the 
“boom” enjoyed in the brewing industry during the same 
period. The original impetus to the prosperity of the trade was 
given in 1886 by an issue of six million pounds of stock, made 
by Baring’s on behalf of Guinesses, the brewers, and the 
following twenty years were marked by great increases in the 
value of brewery shares, important mergers of the leading 
companies, and an extension of the tied-house system by which 
breweries bought up public houses in order to ensure the retail 
of their products.’ New industrial wealth was being channelled 
into the funds of political parties, and it was also after 1886 
that a considerable percentage of newly created peerages were 
always given to the industrialists, including brewers.? Sir 
Arthur Guiness, for instance, was created Baron Ardilaun in 
1880, and his brother, Sir Edward, Baron Iveagh in 18691. It 
became a hobby for temperance workers to speculate on the 
strength of the vested interests which were being encouraged 
to develop against any form of legislation that would limit the 
amount of beer drinking. The Times in 1871 began publishing 
an annual series of estimates, entitled the “National Drink 
Bill’, which constituted an attempt to estimate what propor- 
tion of the national income passed annually through the hands 
of the brewers and licensed victuallers. This series was com- 
piled from 1886 to 1909 by Dr. Dawson Burns, the secretary 
of the United Kingdom Alliance.* So many financial interests 
were involved. It is not surprising that the twenty-four persons 
who composed the Royal Commission on Licensing (1896-99), 
eight brewers, eight temperance representatives, and eight 
“neutralists”, were unable to produce a unanimous report. 
The “drink question” touched upon questions of immediate 
importance. 

It formed an important part of the controversies over local 


1J. Vaizey, The Brewing Industry: 1886-1951 (1960), 7-10. 

* See R. E. Pumphrey, “Introduction of Industrialists into the British 
Peerage”, in American Historical Review, LXV (i), Oct., 1959. 

*G. B. Wilson, Looking Back (1944), 9. 
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government reform. The business of licensing was in the hands 
of the Justices of the Peace, and there could be no reform of 
county government which did not affect the autonomy of the 
magistrates’ bench. The President of the Local Government 
Board, C. T. Ritchie, was compelled to withdraw the clauses in 
the Local Government Bill of 1888 which provided for the 
transfer of licensing powers from the justices to the new 
County Councils, and later the clauses in the Local Taxation 
Bill of 1890! which were to allow County Councils to buy up 
licences. The device of “‘local option” was considered a means 
by which the Temperance party could appeal to the local 
government voter against the wishes of the ruling class of 
magistrates. A popular poll to decide whether a given area 
should be ‘‘wet” or “dry” implied a faith in the value of an 
intensive campaign to influence public opinion in the provinces, 
but many Conservatives believed that it would interfere with 
the natural processes of local self-government, and feared that 
it might lead to the kind of rough tactics which since 1870 had 
been associated with School Board elections. 

The most successful appeals to the parliamentary voter 
on the “drink question” were made in Wales and Scotland. 
The demand for “local option” became associated with the 
rights of these countries to a greater degree of autonomy and 
freedom from the legislation of the Imperial Parliament. The 
claims of the Welsh and the Scottish to regulate their own 
drinking habits involved the issue of “devolution”. Both 
countries were committed by Act of Parliament to Sunday 
closing; both countries returned to the Imperial Parliament a 
large number of M.P.s in favour of “local option”. A scheme 
for the latter was put into practice in 1920 under the Temper- 
ance (Scotland) Act (1913), but efforts to introduce it into 
Wales did not succeed. The Temperance (Wales) Bill did not 
get beyond a second reading in 1924. The proposal in 1960 
to allow Welsh counties and county boroughs a poll on 
Sunday closing was a means of satisfying local opinion by 
avoiding a uniform system for the whole of Wales. 


1A. D. Elliot, Life of Lord Goschen (1911), ii, 166. 
*H.C. Debs. 5th ser., vol. 169, cols. 1195-1272. 
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But above all, the reform of the licensing laws involved an 
attack on property. Just as the proposals of the Radicals for 
land reform during the same period enabled the landowning 
interest to gain support from many social classes, so the cam- 
paign of the Temperance party united the manufacturers and 
trades people with the brewers and licensed victuallers who 
were likely to suffer financial loss as the result of legislative 
action. Not only were brewery profits and the value of tied- 
houses involved, but also the value of the licences themselves. A 
licence to sell liquor had a market value in its own right. 
Temperance legislation involved the devaluation of property 
and the necessity for compensation from loss of trade. The 
Licensing Act of 1904 which set out a scheme of compensation 
was strongly criticized. 

The more sophisticated proposals of the Temperance party 
involved a kind of “nationalization by the back door”’, the 
municipalization of the liquor traffic. In 1877 Joseph Chamber- 
lain had been impressed by the Scandinavian system for the 
municipal management of public houses and had introduced a 


bill into Parliament which would have enabled English | 


municipal authorities to follow this model.! Throughout the 
1890s the merits and demerits of the Gothenberg system were 
frequently debated. But to many people, this was the national- 
ization of private property, the dreadful enemy of Socialism. 
Philip Snowden produced his book, Socialism and the Drink 
Question in 1908 at the time of the Liberal Licensing Bill, and 
the Labour party were still contemplating the policy of 
municipal control in the 1920s. The main theme of Socialist 
argument lay not in finding a short cut to removing a grave 
social evil, but in eliminating first “the incentive of private 
gain”. The more outspoken members of the Labour party 
accused the Justices of the Peace of placing temptation in the 
way of the people. 

The fact that Justices of the Peace remained in charge 
of the licensing system introduced ugly elements of class 
feeling into the controversy over the “drink question”’, parti- 


1 Dawson Burns, Temperance History (1891), ii, 285-6. 
* Arthur Greenwood, Public Ownership of the Liquor Trade (1920). 
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cularly since it was widely held that the bench was dominated 
by the Conservative party. Justice was more obviously linked 
with politics. It was still a common practice before the First 
World War for members of Parliament to be chosen as magis- 
trates in their constituencies. Peers and commoners had the 
opportunity of attending the Brewster Sessions at which liquor 
licensing questions were decided, provided that they had no 
pecuniary interests in such matters which would disqualify 
them under the terms of the 1872 Act. Many brewers and 
licensed victuallers claimed that they were deliberately 
excluded from the privilege of being magistrates by a general 
prejudice, not merely from the right to attend Brewster 
Sessions. The Duke of St. Albans, Lord Lieutenant of Notting- 
hamshire 1880-98, and the Earl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant 
of Lancashire 1897-1908, certainly appear to have refused the 
appointment of brewers to the bench.! Many reformers were 
conscious of the class feelings generated by leaving the admini- 
stration of licensing in the hands of the magistrates. The 
Bishop of London with the support of the Church of England 
Temperance Society in 1893? introduced a bill into the House 
of Lords for the replacement of the Brewster Sessions by an 
elected licensing board, an ad hoc body on the lines of School 
Boards. But the Lords Lieutenant and Licensing Justices of the 
Upper House naturally rejected this slight upon their com- 
petence. 

The ennoblement of brewers had led to attacks on the 
House of Lords as the “Beerage”. The greatest crisis in 
temperance history was its rejection of the Licensing Bill of 
1908, in spite of the fact that Edward VII is supposed to have 
advised the leader of the Conservative peers against such an 
action. This was the opening shot in the battle of the Peers 
versus the People. The Daily News in 1904° had revealed the 
number of people with brewery shares in Parliament (167 
peers and 129 M.P.s) with a relish only to be rivalled by the 
revelations of Conservative papers (1945-1951) on the 


? Royal Commission on Justices of the Peace (Cd. 5250), p. 62 (1910), 
XXXVii. 

* Hansard Debates, 4th ser., vol. 10, cols 993-6; vol. 12, cols. 733-53. 

*G. B. Wilson, Alcohol and the Nation (1940), 185. 
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business interests of Labour M.P.s. The United Kingdom 
Alliance pilloried the Conservative peers by printing the 1908 
division list in its Annual Year Book.! The attack upon the 
House of Lords was given strength by the anger of the 
Temperance party. 

But the final irony of this campaign was that the most 
important reform of the licensing system, the introduction of 
‘permitted hours”, was brought about by the requirements 
of total war and not through the influence of temperance 
propaganda. Lloyd George decided to regulate the sale of 
liquor under the Defence of the Realm Act (Amendment No. 3) 
1915, and set up the Central Board of Control which took 
several public houses into state management.? Asquith at the 
end of the War stood out against any further measures for 
nationalizing the drink trade, and the system of permitted 
hours was put on a permanent basis in 1921. The gradual 
acceptance of a war-time system as the norm for peace-time 
existence removed the issue of liquor control from the impor- 
tant position in party politics which it had occupied for many 
years. 


IV 

The structure of the licensing laws has its origin in the 
necessities of the First World War because there was never a 
strong enough force of public opinion in favour of total 
abstinence and prohibition. Even the United Kingdom 
Alliance lowered its objectives from prohibition to “local 
option”. The party of moral suasion did not gain sufficient 
converts to make legislative suppression a possibility. The aims 








of the Temperance party were in practice limited to two lines of 


policy: a reduction in the number of public houses and an 
improvement in their management. 

The chief political problem was to fashion an instrument of 
public control which would satisfactorily meet these limited 
objectives. Was the problem simply that there were too many 
public houses? Would a reduction in numbers remove the 
evils which were believed to stem from excessive drinking 


1U.K. Alliance Year Book (1910), 260-2. 
* Henry Carter, The Control of the Drink Trade (1918), 7-8. 
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The Marquess of Salisbury when Prime Minister was not 
impressed by temperance party arguments. He is reported to 
have said that he had many bedrooms in Hatfield House, but 
that this fact did not cause him to indulge in excessive sleeping. 
His policy rested on the conviction that only improvements in 
education and manners, and not legislation, would remove the 
evils of the drink trade. The history of licensing legislation 
since his death has shown that his beliefs were well founded. 
The implementation of any policy to reduce the number of 
public houses was always faced with the difficulty of providing 
compensation for loss of trade. The Royal Commission 
appointed by Lord Salisbury in 1896 accepted the principle of 


- compensation but was unable to agree on a scheme for com- 











pensation. During the ten years following the report of the 
commission in 1899, a great deal of time and energy was spent 
on arguments for and against compensation. The Act of 1904 
which established a compensation fund was not considered a 
final solution by the Temperance party. But the great increase 
in the number of licensed clubs made the policy of reducing 
the number of public houses rather important. It was the 
adoption of a middle-class formula, the club, by the lower 
ranks of society which made legislation to limit the number of 
public houses rather pointless. 

The demand for prohibition dwindled before progress in 
mass education and the developments in mass entertainment 
until it was hardly noticed. The prohibition party, known as 
the “Strength of Britain Movement’? begun in 1916 under the 
leadership of Sir Alfred Booth, Chairman of Cunard 
Shipping Lines, was a contribution to the war effort which did 
not lead to more than a series of temporary abstentions. Edwin 
Scrymgeour was able to defeat Winston Churchill at Dundee 
in the Election of 1922 by calling for prohibition, but this kind 
of victory was unlikely to take place elsewhere, and the private 
bills for prohibition which he introduced into the Commons 
in 1923 and 1931 received little support from his fellow 


1 Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws (C. 9379), pp. 2,289 


(1899). 
*T. N. Carver, Government Control of the Liquor Business (1919), 53- 
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members.! It is ironic that the only piece of prohibitionist 
legislation concerned shipping outside territorial waters. In 
1893 the government were compelled to legislate against the 
floating “grog shops” which supplied the North Sea Fishing 
Fleets in order to comply with international agreements.” By 
the 1930s there was no possibility of prohibition in Britain. The 
force of moral suasion looked exhausted at the Centenary of 
the Total Abstinence Movement in 1932 when seven peers, 
six of whom were recently ennobled M.P.s to swell the 
opposition in the House of Lords, led a crowd at the Crystal 
Palace in endorsing the original “‘Preston Pledge’’.® 

The Campaign for “local option” was always nearer 
victory than that for prohibition from the time that Sir 
Wilfred Lawson began his annual procedure of introducing a 
“permissive bill’? until the time of the Royal Commission in 
1932. The height of the campaign was the Commons resolution 


of 1906 and its deepest disappointment the Lords’ rejection | 


of the Bill of 1908. But faith in the value of “local option” 
survived into the 1920s. Lady Astor sponsored a private bill 
in the Commons in 1922, and three members of the Lords 
introduced bills to the same effect, the Bishop of Oxford in 
1924, the Bishop of Liverpool in 1926 and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh in 1928.5 

But the most interesting experiments in devising an 


instrument of popular control came from those sponsoring 


schemes of “‘disinterested management’’.* The classic instru- 
ment involved nationalization, the Central Board of Control, 
which took over the management of public houses in several 
areas during the First World War. But are there not other 
ways of managing the trade in the public interest ? The Public 
House Reform Association in the 1890s devised a means of 
“disinterested management” by registering a series of trusts 


1 H.C. Debs. 5th ser., vol. 162, cols. 2451, ff; vol. 248, cols. 759 ff. 

* Hansard Debates, 4th ser., vol. 10, col. 1156; vol. 13, col. 465. 

3M. H. C. Hayler, The Vision of a Century (1953), 142-3. 

* Maurice Collis, Nancy Astor (1960), 105 ff. 

5 George Catlin, Liquor Control (1931), 186. 

® For details, see Southborough Committee on Disinterested Manage- 
ment (Cmd. 2862), 1927. 
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under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act (1893). It 
had previously tried without success to carry this policy out 
on a municipal basis by the Authorised Companies Bill. The 
People’s Refreshment House Association, founded in 1896, 
was the first of a series of distinguished private trusts managing 
public houses in the public benefit. Lord Grey inaugurated the 
trust company principle on his estates, and so founded the 
series of regional trusts which made up the Association of 
Trust Companies.? But the whole trust company movement 
was imbued with paternalist principles; it aimed at providing 
the atmosphere of the tea-room rather than of the ale-house 
bench, and it was primarily successful in rural areas where 
enlightened landlords were willing to sell or lease public 
houses. It did not tackle the great urban areas, except perhaps 
in Sheffield, where drunkenness was common.* The trust com- 
pany movement represented the rural and Conservative equiva- 
lent of the urban and Radical demand for municipal control. 
There is an important change in British society to be 

studied in the evidence which it is possible to accumulate on 
the lack of interest in prohibition, the failure of local option 
and the tender-minded paternalism of the trust company 
sponsors. This change involves the “silent social revolution” 
of primary education and the increase in the standard of living 
of the working classes. The pioneers in the campaign for pro- 
moting public libraries regarded public houses as their most 
dangerous rivals. Buying books touched the ratepayers’ pocket 
while supplying beer did not. Thomas Greenwood illustrated 
his book Free Public Libraries (1886) with a picture of “the 
rivals”, the public house and the public library.‘ It was also 
the theme of a presentation speech made in 1895 when over 
2,000 day-trippers visited Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden from 
Liberal clubs in the north-west to give books to his library 
(St. Deiniol’s).5 The latter, which was rebuilt as a national 

1 P.R.H.A. Red Book (1931) gives a short account of its history. 

*A.N. Cumming, Public House Reform (1901), 11-30. 

3 Royal —* on Licensing (England and Wales) (Cmd. 3988), 
P. 78 (1931-32), x 

W.A., Marsford, Penny Rate (1951), 61-2. 
5 Chester Chronicle, ‘20th April, 1895. 
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memorial to Gladstone, might also stand as a monument to 
Liberal faith in education as well as in welfare legislation. One 
of the leading subscribers to the fund for building this library 
were Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey, the wine merchants.! The 
complexity of the subject of the temperance movement involves 
the unexpected. 

In treating the United States of America, Oliver Garceau 
in The Public Library in the Political Process (1949) describes the 
development of “the library faith’’, the belief in the virtue of 
the printed word, as a governing factor in Library Board 
politics. It would be difficult to isolate a similar phenomenon 
in English local government when the development of edu- | 
cational and cultural services has been brought under the | 
municipality and not various ad hoc bodies. But the history of | 
licensing legislation suggests that there was a strong faith in | 
the good sense of educated people among those who resisted | 
any attempt to nationalize the public houses and regulate the | 
drink trade. 





Vv 

The significance of the existing licensing law is that it 
represents the extent to which a Conservative and liberal- 
minded government is prepared to go in order to meet both 
Radical and paternalist demands. There was no satisfactory 
compromise in providing an instrument to control the drink 
trade except the accidental discovery in war-time of the system 
of permitted hours. All the other solutions which were pro- | 
posed, from prohibition to a degree of “local option” and | 
municipal control, touched other political issues too closely. 
The weakness of the Temperance party was symptomatic of 
the weakness of Liberalism. Austen Chamberlain used to | 
boast that the Balfour administration of 1902-5 had found the | 
most satisfactory solutions to four of the burning problems of 
their day: Education, Licensing, Irish Land and Anglo-French 
reJations.? On all these issues the Conservatives were challenged 
by the Liberal ministry which succeeded them. The fact that | 
Chamberlain’s claim could pass uncontested illustrates how 


1 Eaton Hall muniments. | 
* Lord Eustace Percy, Some Memories (1958), 16-17. 
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successful were the opponents of Liberal policy and why 
Liberal antagonism to the House of Lords which obstructed 
legislation was so great. 

The organization of the temperance groups was strongest 
at the local level, particularly in association with the non- 
conformist chapels. It is a tribute to the part played by beer 
and public houses in electioneering before the Representative 
of the People Act, 1918 that the Temperance party was not 
able to make a greater impression on local authority affairs. 
The increasing size of the parliamentary electorate during the 
1920s altered the relationship between local politics and 
natural politics, and it gradually became clear that the issue 
of temperance as a political force belonged to the “old order”. 
Only the power of moral suasion to abstain from strong drink 
remained. 

By the time A. P. Herbert began his campaign in 1934 to 
prosecute the Kitchen Committee of the House of Commons 
for serving drink without a licence, a course of action which was 
a deliberate imitation of Sir Wilfred Lawson’s tactics in 
1897-9, the licensing laws had ceased to provoke great 
excitement. The development of new entertainments and the 
degree of mobility provided by the motor car had turned the 
emphasis away from the social evils of wasting money on 
alcohol to the dangers of drunken driving. The debates on the 
second reading of the Bill of 1960 showed how far opinion had 
moved from treating the question of drinking as a moral issue 
to deciding matters of social convenience. The only serious 
appeal to the individual conscience was concerned with the 
effect of extended hours on the institution of mid-day Sunday 
dinner! The debate on “‘local option” for Wales and the sub- 
sequent correspondence in The Times did not show a concern 
for the virtues of temperance, but rather provided evidence to 
demonstrate that Wales was not a socially and politically 
homogeneous country. The development of new manners of 
living had affected the “Celtic fringe”. In the House of Lords 
debate on the Authorised Companies Bill in 1893, the Bishop 
of Chester spoke of the need to eliminate the influence of 

1A. P. Herbert, Independent Member (1950), 1-11. 
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liquor from our political system. He advocated, rather | 


jokingly, the creation of a Department of Leisure, rather than 


a Department of Labour, because he believed that “the | 


entertainment of the people” question the most important of 
the day.! The provisions of entertainment and the elimination 
of alcohol are now features of social life which are maintained 
by a complex series of authorities, both public and private, 
but not by any central department. 


1 Hansard Debates, 4th Ser., vol. 9, col. 767. 
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THE LEFT WING OPPOSITION DURING THE 
FIRST TWO LABOUR GOVERNMENTS 


by Rosert E. Dowse 


II 


T was argued in the preceding article that, from about 
[iss the I.L.P. had developed a theory of legislative 

initiative and had combined that theory with a view of 
unemployment based on underconsumptionist economics. 
Further, it was stated that a feeling of impending doom, a fear 
that a social crisis was near, had forced into the ideas of the 
I.L.P. a new sense of urgency. When, in June 1929, the Labour 
party was returned to Parliament as the largest party, but 
without an overall majority, the situation was ripe for a clash 
between the I.L.P. and the Government. This was because the 
Labour party was likely to plead that it could do nothing with- 
out a majority in the House or the country, and the I.L.P., if 
it remained faithful to its ideas, was certain to reject such a plea. 

In the General Election of 1929, 288 Labour M.P.s were 
returned, of whom thirty-seven were both sponsored and 
financed by the I.L.P. and a further 105 were officially regis- 
tered members of the party. Once again the I.L.P. displayed 
a surprising unanimity on the question of Labour’s taking 
office; with the exception of John Wheatley, the I.L.P. group, 
including those who were later to revolt against the Govern- 
ment, supported the decision to form a government.? But this 
time the Left Wing Group from the start made it clear that 
their future support was conditional upon the activity of the 


Government, especially in tackling the growing unemployment: 


“If the Labour Government shows a willingness to deliver 


1 New Leader 7th June, 1929 and I.L.P. Annual Conference Report 
1930, p. 60. 142 M.P.s wished to be informed of I.L.P. group meetings. 
The actual party position in the Commons was — Labour, 288; Liberal, 59; 
Conservative, 260 and others, 8, ref. D. Butler, The Electoral System in 
Britain 1918-1951 (1953) p- 173. 

* A. F. Brockway, Inside the Left (1947) p. 198. 
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the goods they will have no warmer backing than the 
Clydemen. If, however, the march forward degenerates into 
a laggard crawl the country can count upon Wheatley, 
Maxton, and their friends dutifully doing their duty to 
speed things up.”? 

Unlike the Left Opposition in 1924 the Left Opposition in 


1929-1931 showed its radical temper from the very beginning | 
of the new administration. Also unlike what had happened | 


in 1924, the Left was unrepresented in the Government and 
was, therefore, in a much clearer attacking position.” 

In accordance with Allen’s theory of legislative initiative, 
E. F. Wise, Maxton, Campbell Stephen, Kirkwood and Jennie 
Lee, submitted an amendment to the King’s Speech, demand- 
ing that children’s allowances, better wages and a measure of 
nationalization be introduced. Although the amendment was 
not discussed on the N.A.C., or debated in the Commons, it 


aroused vigorous protests from both the Parliamentary Labour ‘| 


Party and the pro-MacDonald majority within the I.L.P. 
parliamentary group. The MacDonald supporters complained 
bitterly that they had not been consulted before the amend- 
ment was tabled. But a major difficulty was involved here for 
the I.L.P. dissident group; had they consulted the MacDonald 
supporters in the I.L.P. parliamentary group, these would 
certainly have voted any radical measure down. And, if the 
minority allowed the majority to submerge them, then the 
minority would later be held jointly responsible for the timidity 
of the Government in the same way as had happened in 1924. 
The minority were determined that it would not happen again.’ 
On the other hand, it was quite obvious that were the dissi- 
dents to act, in Arthur Henderson’s phrase, “‘as a party within 
a party”’, then a clash with the Government was certain. The 
dissidents, taking into consideration the I.L.P.’s tactical and 


1 Glasgow Evening Standard 15th June, 1929, this paper belonged to 
Wheatley. See also N.A.C. Minutes June 1929, and New Leader 14th June, 
1929. 

2 J. Paton, Left Turn (1936) p. 317 confirms that the I.L.P. Left felt 
this to be the case. 

3 See New Leader oth August, 1929 for a debate between Maxton and 


Shinwell on the subject and also W. Stewart in Forward 24th August 1929. | 
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ideological development, together with the growing un- 
employment, believed that they had no alternative but to 
attempt to force the Government into some action more appro- 
priate to the crucial situation. The amendment of July was a 
harbinger of struggles to come. 

The dissident’s analysis of the political situation held no 
charm for the majority of the I.L.P. in the Commons, who 
were led by E. Shinwell and Dr. A. Salter, or to the I.L.P. 
minority outside who were led by P. J. Dollan. Despite their 
earlier support for the theory of legislative initiative and the 
strategy of Socialism in Our Time, they repudiated both of 
these when the question of allegiance to the Labour Govern- 
ment and to MacDonald arose. P. J. Dollan showed quite 
clearly, that either he did not accept, or did not understand, 
the implications of the idea of legislative initiative, when he 
argued that: 

“The I.L.P. believes in democracy ; and it cannot, therefore, 

expect a Minority Government, to produce legislation in 

advance of the majority.” 
Now this may be sound constitutional doctrine (although that 
is by no means certain) but, quite certainly, it was the exact 
opposite of Allen’s reading of those tactics for a minority 
government to which the I.L.P. was committed. The simple fact 
is that from 1926 the I.L.P. had rejected, in principle, the views 
of Dollan and the parliamentary majority vis-a-vis majority rule. 

One of the dissident group’s first, and most bitter, clashes 
with the Government occurred on the “Not Genuinely Seeking 
Work” clause in Margaret Bondfield’s National Insurance 
Bill. The group argued that registration at an Employment 
Exchange should be deemed proof of an applicant’s willingness 
to work. Hence they utterly rejected the highly subjective test 
of “the state of the applicants mind”’.? They also opposed the 
miserable provision of 32 - a week for a man, wife and three 
children and, indeed, wanted the whole scale of unemploy- 


1 New Leader 15th August 1930. See also Forward 18th April 1931 which 
posed the same question. 

* New Leader 19th July, 1929, see also 26th July, 1929. This article will 
make no attempt to survey the whole field of relations between the 
dissidents and the Government. 
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ment relief raised. In this they were only doing what the 
Labour party and the T.U.C. themselves had suggested in 
evidence to the Blanesburgh Committee. The dissident’s 
opposition to the Bill culminated in a series of amendments 
during the Second Reading, one such amendment being pro- 
posed by Jennie Lee. It would have meant an increase in the 
allowance for the children of the unemployed from 2 - to 5 - 


a week. Mainly as a result of the group opposition, the “Not | 


Genuinely Seeking Work” clause was radically amended.' In 
agitating for higher assistance levels, the Left Opposition was 
not simply courting popular favour, but was acting in accord 
with the very sensible I.L.P. proposals for combating unemploy- 
ment. Most economists now admit that they were sensible: 
“In the 1930’s, as we can all see perfectly clearly now, the 
first duty of economists should have been to devise mea- 
sures which would have increased purchasing power and 
demand.” 
On the central problem of the period, that of unemployment, 
the Left Wing dissidents were correct and their opponents in 
the Parliamentary Labour party were wrong. 
John Strachey, a prominent dissident, exposed the futility 
of Government policy on unemployment, when he showed that 
the increase in bank rate was forcing an industrial slow-down, 


8S tog 


= 0G 





whilst at the same time J. H. Thomas was trying to revive the | 


economy by road and bridge building.* Both Wheatley and 
Maxton appealed to the Government to increase unemploy- 
ment allowances, but to no purpose. Some support for the 
I.L.P. policy was expressed, and it was not unlikely that the 
Liberals would have supported some such measures. They 
were, after all, committed to wide relief measures in their 
election manifesto and would have been in an invidious posi- 
tion had they rejected measures of a similar nature. The New 
Statesman, which was then hardly a left wing paper, argued that 











“the Labour Government just now possess an extra- 


1 For Jennie Lee’s amendment and the debate on it see House of 
Commons Debates vol. 232, 3rd December, 1929, col. 2243-2266. 

® Colin Clark, What’s Wrong With Economics, Encounter, April 1958. 

3 New Leader, 4th October 1929. 
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ordinarily strong moral position . . . its motto undoubtedly 

should be De l’audace, encore d’audace et toujours l’audace’’. 

But arguments failed to move the Government. The Govern- 
ment could rely on the support of nearly the whole of the P.L.P. 
for its utter lack of policy, ideas or audacity in meeting the 
growing unemployment problem. This support was drawn from 
Ministers, Under Secretaries and P.P.S., reinforced by: 

“a large number of members of advanced years who were 
not ‘looking for trouble’, and who automatically voted the 
Government’s way. Then there was the category who could 
always be rallied by the plea of party loyalty; and yet 
another category to whom the old proverb that ‘half a loaf 
is better than no bread’ had become so much part of their 
make up that they were almost persuaded that half a loaf 
was better than a whole one and to whom any suggestion 
that we should try and get more than half a loaf carried 
the connotation of sacrilege.’’+ 

However, such solid uncomplaining support was not forth- 
coming from the I.L.P. Left-Wing, it was because of this that 
an attempt was made to “‘gag”’ them in I.L.P. group meetings. 
Because they attacked the Government in an attempt to put 
pressure on it to adopt much more radical measures to com- 
bat unemployment, the Government dramatically counter- 
attacked the dissidents. 

At a meeting of some forty I.L.P. Members of Parliament 
on 11th October, 1929 a number of amendments to the National 
Insurance Bill were discussed and agreed.? At an adjourned 
meeting on 21st October, 1929, with fifty-one M.P.s present, 
it was unanimously decided to press for: 

(a) Increased benefits 
(6) Amendment of the ““Not Genuinely Seeking” work clause 
(c) Reduction of the period of waiting for relief from six to 
three days. 
These demands were brought to a meeting of the P.L.P. and 
1W. J. Brown, So Far (1943) p. 154. See also Jennie Lee, Tomorrow is 
A New Day, p. 144, who writes of the Labour back-benchers: ‘“They 
would see nothing, do nothing, listen to nothing that had not first been 


given the seal of MacDonald’s approval.’’. 
* Birmingham Town Crier, 29th November 1929. 
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received considerable support; at that meeting the I.L.P. 
group was assured that the Cabinet would be approached with 
the suggestions.1 However, at a later meeting of the P.L.P. 
on 19th November, 1929, despite the previous support, the 
I.L.P. proposals were overwhelmingly defeated. The P.L.P. 
had been “nobbled”’ and had reverted to its former obedience 
to the Government. As a result of the reversal Maxton told 
the attendant M.P.s: 
*‘on behalf of the minority that they felt so keenly on the 
matter that they must retain liberty to put down amend- 
ments on the Order Paper.’’? 
On the evening of 21st October the I.L.P. group met; it was 


the largest ever gathering of the I.L.P. in the House of | 


Commons with an attendance of seventy-eight.? These M.P.s 
attended with the purpose of muzzling the dissidents. Some 
of the M.P.s with the newly discovered fervour for attending 
I.L.P. group meetings had only very recently become aware 
that they were fervent members of the I.L.P. group. Indeed, 
they were wont to remember their I.L.P. connections only at 
election times when they needed workers. 

It fell to Emmanuel Shinwell, a Junior Minister, to put 
to the meeting the resolution which was intended to silence 
the dissidents: 

“That this group supports the government on the Second 

Reading of the Bill.” 

Nobody was very surprised when this resolution was accepted 
by forty-one votes to fourteen. James Maxton, on behalf of 


1 Details compiled from N.A.C. Minutes 7th December, 1929, New Leader 
1st November, 1929 and Birmingham Town Crier, 29th November, 1929. 

2 It appears from J. Beckett in The Times, 17th February, 1930 that 
both Snowden and Bondfield attended the P.L.P. meeting which rejected 
the I.L.P. proposals. The Maxton quote is from Birmingham Town Crier 
29th November, 1929. 

3, N.A.C. Minutes 7th December, 1929. 

4 New Leader, 22nd November, 1929, and Daily Herald 20th November, 
1929. Paton, in Forward, 28th December, 1929 described the meeting as 
‘“‘attended by a large number of members who had not attended previous 
meetings’’. It is not certain that Shinwell was acting at the suggestion of 
MacDonald, but, earlier in 1929, he had been prompted by MacDonald 


to stand against Maxton for the chairmanship of the I.L.P., see Shinwell, 


Conflict Without Malice (1955) p. 102-103. 
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the minority, refused to accept the resolution as representative 
of the policy of the I.L.P. 

Opposition to the dissident group was carried into the 
country by P. J. Dollan. At an N.A.C. meeting on 7th 
December, 1929 he proposed a special conference of the party 
to settle whether amendments should be tabled to any Govern- 
ment bills. This proposal was defeated by ten votes to three. 
Following this failure he wrote that: 

“T am not prepared to allow even the Chairman of the 

I.L.P. to do as he thinks in Parliament, irrespective of the 

views of comrades of the I.L.P. group or the P.L.P.”” 

In every I.L.P. divisional conference, except the Scottish one, 
Dollan was decisively defeated in his attempt to control the 
dissident group. At the 1930 conference of the I.L.P. a motion 
of his, that the Report of the group be referred back, was 
defeated by 357 to fifty-three. Thus, the attempt to control 
the group from outside Parliament failed, as did Shinwell’s 
attempt to control it from within. 

As a consequence of the attempt to outvote the dissidents 
by the MacDonald supporters, the minority decided not to 
call open meetings with the majority; between November 1929 
and March 1930 no such meetings were called. At an open 
meeting on the 27th March, 1930 Maxton explained the 
reason for this: 

“that he knew there was a definite majority against him in 

the I.L.P. group and he had no desire to be humiliated or 

turned down more than necessary by group meetings.’ 

At the 1930 I.L.P. Annual Conference a reconstruction of the 
I.L.P. group was resolved; the clear intention of the resolution 
was to cut off members of the I.L.P. who were members by 
virtue of registration only. Such members did not attend con- 
ferences of the party, did not support the policy of the party 
and did all they could to hinder the activity of those who did, 
and hence, the party had no alternative but to dissociate itself 
from them. 


1 Forward 14th December, 1929. 
2 Ref. New Leader 24th January, 1930, Manchester Guardian 27th January, 


’ Forward 5th April, 1930. 
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Following the conference, the N.A.C. sent out a letter on 
goth July, 1930 which laid down the basis for the reconstructed 
group in the House of Commons.! Only eighteen of the 
parliamentary group accepted the conditions, they were: 





J. Beckett F. W. Jowett E. Sandham 

E. F. Wise J. F. Horrabin Campbell Stephen 
W. J. Brown D. Kirkwood E. J. Strachey 

A. F. Brockway J. Lees R. C. Wallhead 
W. Hirst Jennie Lee J. McKinley 

R. Forgan J. Maxton J. McGovern 


The rest received the letter and expressed considerable indigna- 
tion at the sentiments expressed in it. P. J. Dollan, for instance, 
suggested that the conference decision should be quietly 
ignored and Shinwell sent it to his branch which said he need 
not sign it. William Leach M.P., a high priest in the cult of | 


MacDonald’s personality, imputed to the group a variety of 


base motives.? 

Within Parliament the dissident wing opposed the Govern- 
ment’s policy, especially its unemployment policy on funda- 
mental economic grounds. Thus, Snowden’s first budget was 
criticized by Jowett as deflationary at a time when exactly 
the opposite was necessary; Brailsford commented: 

‘With reasonable good fortune, by the year 1933, one may 





hope that the full range of pre-war Liberalism will be 
accomplished by this Labour Government.” 
The Government and the group took absolutely opposed 
positions. On the one hand, the Government thought that | 
world trade had to revive before anything effective could be 
done to relieve home unemployment; on the other hand the | 


1 Since I have already discussed this letter there is no need to refer to | 
it further. F. W. Jowett made it clear that the attempt to swamp the 
dissidents on 21st October decided them to reconstruct the group. “‘What 
the . . . proposal means is that I.L.P. M.P.s who deny the right of their 
colleagues to vote for I.L.P. proposals and who attend the I.L.P. group 
meetings to prevent I.L.P. M.P.s oes the I.L.P. proposals cannot | 
be members of the parliamentary I.L.P. group.’ 

2 New Leader 14th and aist November, 1930, Bradford Pioneer 1931 
passim and especially 1oth April, 1931 and 27th March, 1931. 

3 Jowett in Bradford Pioneer 18th April, 1930 and Brailsford in New 
Leader 18th April, 1930. 
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dissident group reiterated their underconsumptionist case and 
argued for the introduction of drastic measures. When the 
Government failed to tackle unemployment with anything like 
the necessary vigour, the group felt little allegiance to it. 
Hence, when, in May 1930, Oswald Mosley resigned from the 
Government, the group thought: 
“the only possible course for Mosley was to resign from a 
Government which had been elected on a Socialist policy 
and chosen to pursue a Tory policy.’ 
By the 1931 budget, the reconstructed I.L.P. group was in 
almost total opposition to the Government. They pointed out 
that Britain was not in such desperate financial straits as 
Snowden believed, since, if allowance was made for debt repay- 
ment, the budget showed a surplus. Further, it was argued 
that, since Snowden denied that any further taxation was 
possible and he had forecast a budget deficit for the following 
year, it followed that he would have to cut the social services 
in order to balance the budget. This, the group believed, 
would be disastrous both to the country and to the Labour 
movement. The more orthodox members of the I.L.P. saw 
nothing to worry about in Snowden’s budget; on the contrary: 
“The speech was no swansong of a disillusioned idealist, 
but the trumpet call of an optimist, confident, though 
cautious.” 
MacDonald himself lashed out at his critics and described his 
Government’s programme and his own beliefs; in so doing he 
almost parodied himself: 
“We have to build steadily step by step, stage by stage and 
storey by storey. We do not finish the chimney before we 
have finished the first storey.” 
Although the group was completely disillusioned with the 
Government it did not take the logical next step and attempt 
to defeat it in the House of Commons. Thus, on 16th April, 
1931, the Conservative Opposition laid down an amendment 
designed to trap the dissidents: 


1 A. F. Brockway in New Leader 23rd May, 1930. 
2 L. M. Weir in Forward gth May, 1931. 
3 Birmingham Town Crier, 24th April, 1931. 
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“That His Majesty’s Government having failed to carry 
out their election pledges with regard to unemployment 
and having ceased even remedial measures do not deserve 
the confidence of this House.” 
The dissidents voted against this resolution, but laid down a 
series of their own constructive proposals. 

Both for the dissident group and for a minority of the 
Cabinet (eventually) opposition crystallized around the report 
of a committee set up by the Government to investigate the 
workings of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme with the 
following terms of reference: 

(a) “Its future scope, the provisions which it should con- 
tain and the means by which it may be made solvent 
and self supporting 

(6) the arrangements which should be made outside the 
scheme for the unemployed who are capable of and 
available for work.” 

The self-supporting clause was enough to ensure that any 
scheme the committee produced would be looked upon by the 
dissidents with disfavour. When the committee produced an 
Interim Report the group attacked it immediately: 

“‘How is one to characterize the mentality of a body of 

people who calmly propose to reduce the present wholly 

inadequate benefit of an adult from 17/- to 15/- a week. 
Since the terms of reference to the committee had dictated the 
nature of the report the dissidents were under no illusion that 
the Government would repudiate the findings. On 28th July, 
1931 the so-called Anomalies Bill was introduced into the 
Commons. 

To this Bill the group took the strongest possible objection 
and they laid down for consideration a number of amendments 
which amounted to a complete rejection: 

“this House declines to proceed further with the Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Bill on the grounds that it removes from 

1 New Leader, 17th April, 1931 — they called for higher old age pensions 
and better social services. William Leach, never at a loss for a comment, 
described them as “‘blackleg resolutions” in Bradford Pioneer 24th April, 


1931. 
2 New Leader, 12th June, 1931. 
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Parliament effective control of the conditions under which 
benefits are paid; defines so widely the classes of un- 
employed who may be removed from benefit that it is 
likely to create more anomalies than it removes and puts 
into jeopardy the benefits of thousands of unemployed 
workers . . . ignores the need to increase the unemployment 
benefit in view of the long period of unemployment and 
the consequent intensification of hardships experienced by 
many working class families.” 
Maxton, in supporting the amendment, made it quite obvious 
to the Government that he was simply appealing for them to 
keep election pledges. He pointed to the origins of the measure 
in the clamour of the Conservative press and argued that, 
before taking notice of such an uproar, the Government should 
have done something substantial to reduce unemployment. 
A. F. Brockway, in seconding the amendment, declared the 
Government had made two mistakes: 
“first, in the personnel of the Commission and, second, 
in the terms of reference to the Commission. Both the 
personnel and the terms of reference invited the kind of 
report which the Commission has produced.” 
He told the House that, before the abuses which the un- 
employed were supposed to commit were rectified, the abuses 
from which the unemployed suffered should be rectified. In 
conclusion, Brockway begged the Government to “‘take their 
courage in their hands” and to “carry out the spirit of the 
policy which we were returned to this House to carry out’’. 
On the Second Reading of the Bill the group went into all- 
out opposition and forced thirty-two divisions, which effort pro- 
voked the Manchester Guardian of 16th July, 1931 to condemn the: 
“carefully planned campaign of obstruction against the Bill 
organized by Labour’s own Left Wing and waged with all 
the weapons of that tedious game.” 
The Government’s case for the Bill rested on the proposition 
that very few of the unemployed would be deprived of benefit, 
since the Bill was aimed at a small number of abuses. Hence, 
the dissidents, in opposing the Bill, were accepting the Con- 
1 House of Commons Debates, July 1931, vol. 254, col. 2179. 
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servative case that in fact the system was being greatly abused 
by the unemployed. Such an argument was double edged. If 





it were the case that the system was not being as much abused | 


as was suggested, then why take up parliamentary time intro- 
ducing the measure when there were much more important 
matters outstanding ? 


| 


From this time onwards, the dissidents and the Govern- | 


ment supporters gazed at each other from opposite sides of a 
deep political chasm. The dissidents believed that the country 
was in a desperate situation which demanded immediate 
drastic remedies; the supporters thought that the Government 


was doing all it could, given the nature of minority govern- | 
ment. There is little to suggest that the back-benchers, even | 


after the Anomalies Bill, which, at the very least, was irrelevant 
to the massive unemployment problem, were seriously dis- 
turbed. It is quite certain that they were not disturbed enough 
to rebel against the Government’s lead. 

That there was a fundamental cleavage between the dissi- 
dents and the rest is clear from their respective attitudes 
towards the defection of MacDonald and a few colleagues to 
the National Government. The ex-worshippers of MacDonald 
instantly became virulent iconoclasts, at least as far as the 
“deserters” were concerned. They blamed MacDonald 
personally for the disaster of the Second Labour Government. 
Not one of MacDonald’s ex-fans was able to see the defection 
in any other than conspiratorial or personal terms. MacDonald, 
Snowden and Thomas had suddenly betrayed the Labour party 
and gone over to the enemy; some of the sycophants writing 
later, have hinted that they saw the danger years before — they 
certainly did not bother to mention the fact when they had 
the chance. The I.L.P. dissidents on the other hand took a 
calmer and much less personal attitude to the action of Mac- 
Donald and his friends. They attributed the defection of Mac- 
Donald to his political ideas and theories, and not to his supposed 
desire to hold duchesses’ hands, or to an overwhelming passion 
for having tea, and cucumber sandwiches in stately homes: 

“His theory of evolutionary social progress is being proved 

wrong by the day-to-day happenings around him, but he 
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sticks tenaciously to his theory and his present action is the 

logical application of that theory to the situation confront- 

ing the nation.” 
They further argued that the larger part of the Labour Cabinet 
had subscribed to the theory, which was described as a: 
“form of ‘sleepy sickness’ called gradualism (which) is per- 
haps the most pernicious theory a workers movement has 
ever had to contend with. Beginning with a plausible plea 
for the avoidance of undue haste, it succeeds in establishing 
sloth as something desirable in itself.’”? 
It was agreed that Henderson, Clynes and the rest had stepped 
back from the abyss, even if at the last moment: 

“Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas were 

consistent. All that can be said of their colleagues who 

resigned from the Government was that, at the fifty-ninth 
second of the eleventh hour they drew back from the edge 
of the precipice to which they had led their party for two 

and a half years.” 2 
Before the Labour party could learn the lesson of 1931, the 
group insisted that it should not shrink from examining its 
own ideas. Such an examination, they suggested, would reveal 
the extent to which the failure of the Government resulted 
from the defects of its leaders. The group believed that the 
personal defects of the leaders were significant, only because 
they reinforced the inactivity to which the political philosophy 
of gradualism led them. 

The attitude of the group was in stark contrast to that of 
the rest of the Labour party in Parliament; they did not abuse 
MacDonald or blame him for the tragedy of 1931, nor did they 
immediately seek out new heroes to worship. The Parliament- 
ary Labour party did all three.* Furthermore, the dissidents, 

’ Both quotes from New Leader, 4th September, 1931. 


* A. F. Brockway, Chairman’s Address to 1932 I.L.P. conference. 
3I believe Mr. R. Bassett, 1931 Political Crisis (1958) p. 196, to be 


| wrong when he argues that the I.L.P. indulged in recrimination with 


MacDonald. Indeed, their attitude to him was far from ignoble; of his 
old opponent, James Maxton wrote, “There is only one thing a man can 

true to in this life, and that is his own beliefs”, New Leader, 4th 
September, 1931. The abuse came from his old supporters who were not 
able to analyse the situation in any other than conspiratorial terms. 
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because their analysis of the events of 1929-1931 was a political- 
cum-ideological assessment, were able to apportion responsi- 
bility in a much more reasonable and detached manner. If 
the Parliamentary Labour party were to find new heroes in 
the oid Cabinet, it had to blame only individuals for the fiasco. 
It promptly did so. 

Soon after the crash the question of leadership of the 





Labour party arose. The majority of the I.L.P. M.P.s and | 


every one of the members of the P.L.P. voted for Clynes and 
Henderson to lead the Labour party. They simply switched 
leaders. But the I.L.P. dissidents opposed this choice on the 
grounds that, since the new leaders had been deeply implicated 
in the failure of the Government and still adhered to the 
theories which had led to the failure, they would prove only 
marginally better. William Leach, new leaders having been 
found, sharply reprimanded the group for its obstinacy in 
adhering to principle since “no other leader was possible or 
desirable” and that, therefore, “blunders as silly as this must 
not be repeated”’.? 

From about 1926, the I.L.P. had been moving away from 
the Labour party gradualism, empiricism and majoritarianism 
towards a new synthesis, which combined a clear cut ideology 
based on J. A. Hobson, a sense of imminent social collapse and 
a radical theory of legislative initiative. On the basis ofits new 
ideology it condemned the Labour Governments’ political 
ideas; on the basis of its legislative radicalism it condemned 
their timidity. When the Government pleaded that it lacked 
a majority, the dissidents argued that it was not this that was 
hampering them, but their out-dated ideas: 

“When the Chancellor of the Exchequer says that social 

improvement must be postponed until a trade recovery 

occurs he is confessing a futility which would equally apply 
if he had a majority behind him.’ 


1 For the refusal to vote for Henderson and Clynes, see Birmingham 
Town Crier, 4th September, 1931. For Leach, see Bradford Pioneer, 4th 
September, 1931. 

? Chairman’s Address to 1931 I.L.P. Annual Conference. See also my 
article in Parliamentary Affairs, Winter 1960, The Parliamentary Labour Party 
in Opposition. 
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In a desperate situation the group wanted desperate remedies; 
the Government had failed to look even capable of tackling 
the problem. 

The Left-Wing Opposition during 1929-1931 was armed 
from 1924-1929, and when Labour formed a government in 
June 1929 those arms were available to attack with. All of the 
difficulties and tensions between the I.L.P. Left dissidents and 
the Government supporters were inherent in the situation 
before 1929. The governmental episode simply made them 
more obvious. 

Both in explaining why so little was done by the Govern- 
ment, and also in presenting an outline of what could have 
been tried, the I.L.P. dissident group laid a foundation of 
valuable social analysis. It was no fault of theirs that the 
Labour party drew from the failure of 1924 and the crisis of 
1931 only childish tales of “‘sellouts” and “betrayal”. Had 
their policy on unemployment at least been attempted, it is 
conceivable that British unemployment policy in the 1930’s 
would have been less futile than it was. It is also possible that 
the Labour party would not have wandered in the wilderness 
for almost fifteen years. 
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TANGANYIKA ACHIEVES RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 


by Martin LowENKOPF 


S expected the Tanganyika African National Union 
won an overwhelming victory in the Legislative Council 
elections on 30th August, 1960, and Julius K. Nyerere 

has become Tanganyika’s first Chief Minister. The absence of 
any real surprise in the election makes a study of the party that 
won it more compelling than another re-hash of an African 
election. And the establishment of the first representative 
government in Tanganyika’s history is partially overshadowed 
by the nature of that government, i.e., a single-party demo- 
cracy. There is, indeed, no need to qualify the phrase “single- 
party democracy” with the convenient word “‘virtual’’, for the 
Tanganyika African National Union holds seventy of the 
seventy-one representative seats in the Legislative Council, and 
in thirteen electoral contests — fifty-eight T.A.N.U. supported 
candidates won unopposed — T.A.N.U. polled over eighty per 
cent of the 121,000 votes cast and won all but one seat. Of 
course there is the qualification that Tanganyika is still not 
self-governing, hence cannot be described as a democracy of 
any kind. But so smooth has been the transition, and so 
imminent is full independence, that one might say that 
Tanganyika is virtually self-governing.* 

In justifying the coupling of the terms “single party” and 
“democracy” Maurice Duverger states the criteria for tradi- 
tional political democracy as follows: ‘““The party did not 
deduce its right to govern from its character as the political 
elite, or as the spearhead of the working class, or from the 
providential nature of its leader, but from the majority that it 
won at elections.”’? In accepting the validity of these criteria 


1 The Governor retains the powers of reservation on all legislation as 
well as control over all external affairs. 
? Political Parties, p. 277. (T.A.N.U. did and still does possess the 


[continued at foot of next pag? 
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I confidently assume that T.A.N.U. would have been at least 
as successful as it was in any other electoral contests if opposi- 
tion had appeared. 

Of the seventy-one representative seats in the present Legis- 
lative Council fifty are “open” seats: they may be occupied by 
members of any community, African, Asian, European, or 
Arab. Of the twenty-one “reserved” seats, eleven are designated 
for Asians (which includes Arabs) and ten for Europeans. The 
reserved seats are also elective and representative of thirteen 
constituencies where the minorities are found in substantial 
numbers. But a voter need not have voted for a candidate of 
each race, as was required in the 1958-9 elections, if he wished 
to vote, say, only for an Asian in his constituency. There are 
two Civil Service ministers (The Attorney General and the 
Minister of Information) and one nominated minister (for 
Finance — Sir Ernest Vasey) on the otherwise entirely elected 
Council of Ministers. Seven nominated members, chosen by 
the Governor to represent special interests during the transi- 
tion stage, e.g. the Goan and the Northern Province European 
communities, complete the composition of the Legislative 
Council. 

Under the 1960 Legislative Council Elections Ordinance 
there were fifty district size constituencies (as compared with 
the ten three-member provincial constituencies of the 1958-9 
elections). Many constituencies, or districts, comprise an area 


| in which only one tribe lives, or constitutes a majority of the 


inhabitants. The franchise was extended considerably from the 
limited common roll franchise of 1958-9 in which income, 
extent of education and nature of employment were the bases 
of eligibility. The 1960 franchise, also on a common roll, was 


| based upon a fairly elementary literacy in English or Swahili, 


with certain positions in the native, township or central 
governments, or a certain level of income, as alternative 
qualifications. Over 850,000 persons registered for the 1960 





qualities noted as the movement that led the nationalist struggle. The 
election has completed the transformation of the movement into a party, 
but the party will probably continue to rule for some time with the 


support of the popular enthusiasm that sustained the movement.) 
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elections, a little less than ten per cent of the population 
(compared to 37,000 in 1958-9). The wider franchise opened 
the electorate to a great number of Africans whose tribal or 
village horizons had hitherto been the limits of their interest 
or understanding. Thus, the psychological and social features 
of the 1960 election differed from those of 1958-9 in which a 
small number of heterogeneous voters and a low voter density 
in large areas made independent and unorganized campaign- 
ing exceedingly difficult and surely contributed to T.A.N.U.’s 
total victory at that time. In this election the smaller homo- 
geneous constituencies afforded the possibility of a local 
candidate being fairly well known, with good prospects of 
making himself better known. The same factors appeared to 
make probable the entry of local rivalries and tribalism into 
the elections. But the popularity of T.A.N.U. and the party’s 
strong organization apparently overcame whatever divisions 
might have existed in most districts, and only five opposition 
candidates did not lose their deposits. The one T.A.N.U. 
defeat occurred in Mbulu by a margin of 240 votes in a poll 
of over 15,000. In Mbulu the local T.A.N.U. leaders had 
rebelled against the headquarters choice of the official T.A.N.U. 
candidate, were expelled from the party, and then successfully 
backed the son of a prominent chief of the largest tribe in 
the district, a former T.A.N.U. member himself, as an 
independent. 

An example of T.A.N.U.’s loyal following can be seen in 
the two elections for reserved seats in Moshi and Mbeya, the 
total vote in each being only slightly less than that for the open 
seats and in which T.A.N.U.-sponsored European candidates 
scored as solid victories as did their African running-mates. 
T.A.N.U.’s ability to mobilize its African followers in the 
support of non-Africans is one of the party’s most impressive 
achievements. It is T.A.N.U.’s ability thus to transcend racial 











divisions that gives many non-Africans comfort and confidence | 


in an African-ruled Tanganyika. 

The so-called “organized opposition” to T.A.N.U., the | 
African National Congress, after earlier announcements that 
they would put up thirteen candidates for open seats, con- 
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tested only three seats. They polled a total of 337 votes out of 
16,001 votes cast in the three elections, and all their candidates, 
including their President, Zuberi Mtemvu, lost their deposists. 
The poor showing by A.N.C. is evidence of the virtual non- 
existence of party organization, membership and material 
resources, as well as a reflection of the strength of T.A.N.U.’s 
following. Congress’ extreme racial approach has considerable 
sympathy among Africans in Tanganyika, but A.N.C. has not 
been able to mobilize this opinion behind them, on one hand, 
due to their weak leadership, and, on the other, because of the 
success of T.A.N.U. in bringing the country to the doorstep 
of independence. 

Inasmuch as T.A.N.U. support was tantamount to election 
in so many cases a study of the party’s system of nominating 
candidates may throw a good deal of light on the politics of 
Tanganyika, and on the ruling party itself. 

T.A.N.U. put up Africans for all fifty “open” seats. Nine 
were former members of the Legislative Council; three had 
been elected Ministers in the previous Government. One 
former member, Mr. John Keto, was dropped from the 
T.A.N.U. ticket. Seven of the Asian candidates were former 
Legislative Council members — one an elected Minister; four 
of the Europeans were sitting members —- one an elected 
Minister. Three Asians and two Europeans who enjoyed 
T.A.N.U. support in the 1958-9 Legislative Council elections 
did not win T.A.N.U. endorsement this time. 

In 1958 the National Executive of T.A.N.U., with advice 
from the provincial organizations, selected the official African 
candidates for each of the ten provincial constituencies. The 
candidates were selected for their individual qualities, i.e., 
education, public service, etc., rather than on the basis of local 
preferences. In fact not all the candidates were T.A.N.U. 
members. T.A.N.U. supported Asians and Europeans for 
election, largely without solicitation by them, simply to pro- 
vide opposition to the candidates of the multi-racial United 
Tanganyika Party (now extinct), and to Government nomi- 
nated incumbents of the previous legislature. T.A.N.U. suc- 
ceeded in winning all the seats it contested with the help of a 
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clear majority of registered African voters over Asians and 
Europeans combined. 

In the 1960 elections all persons desiring T.A.N.U. endorse- 
ment were required to apply to the District Branch office of 
T.A.N.U. in which their constituencies lay. Each T.A.N.U, 
District Executive Committee, consisting of three full-time paid 
officials and elected sub-branch representatives, met last April 
to consider all applications. Then, with a record of the Com- 
mittee’s vote for the various applicants, the full list was 
forwarded to the National Headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam. 
The National Executive met to consider the applicants from 
each constituency and, under no obligation to accept the 
recommendations of the various District Committees, made its 
selections. It is interesting that T.A.N.U., a party whose mem- 
bership is open only to Africans, contested all Asian and 
European elections as well as those of Africans. The success of 
T.A.N.U.-supported Asians and Europeans in the 1958-9 
elections, in addition to defeating completely the United 
Tanganyika Party, affirmed conclusively African dominance 
in Tanganyika politics. (Those elected members who did not 
owe their seats to T.A.N.U. simply had not been opposed by 
them.) There was, therefore, no doubt that the party would 
attempt to win all the seats in the 1960 election. This certainly 
squares with recent statements by Mr. Nyerere and his lieu- 
tenants on the necessity of a one-party system in Tanganyika, 
for the near future anyway. So apparent was the requisite of 
T.A.N.U. approval for election that some of the most die-hard 
opponents of the “old” T.A.N.U. (the one that was “‘self- 
seeking”’, “irresponsible” — as opposed to the party that has 
now assumed power) who wished to stand for election, sought 
T.A.N.U. endorsement and were indeed voluble in attempting 
to reconcile their former positions with that of T.A.N.U. But 
there were no former “enemies” on T.A.N.U.’s official list of 
candidates, and even the repentant were omitted. 

A most surprising omission among the Asian candidates 
was that of Mr. M. N. Rattansey, the former member for 
Western Province. Mr. Rattansey, a Dar-es-Salaam lawyer, is 
the President of the Asian Association, a small but outspoken, 
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and | pro-nationalist group of Asians which has been called an 
ancillary organization of T.A.N.U. The Association influenced 
orse- | strongly T.A.N.U.’s endorsements of Asian candidates in the 
ce of | 1958-9 elections. Mr. Rattansey has long been a friend of 
N.U, Julius Nyerere; but Nyerere chose Amir Jamal as his running- 
paid | mate in Eastern Province in the 1958 election, and as the first 
April | elected Asian minister after T.A.N.U.’s victory. A personal- 
Jom- | political rivalry between Jamal and Rattansey (it once amost 
was | broke apart the Asian Association — until Jamal resigned) 
aam. | reached a head this April when both men applied to the Dar- 
from } ¢s-Salaam District Office of T.A.N.U. for endorsement for 
- the | election to the Legislative Council. The District Committee 
le its | overwhelmingly recommended Rattansey. This decision can 
nem- | only be seen as a challenge to Nyerere by a section of the party. 
and | He has long been subject to criticism by extreme African 
ss of | racialists for his close relationship with Jamal since their 
58-9 | common Fabian backgrounds brought them together in 1954; 
nited | one often hears in Dar-es-Salaam that Nyerere is “in Jamal’s 
ance | hands”. Therefore, to a group in the party holding these views, 
i not | since an Asian had to be supported, any rival to Jamal proved 
d by | asuitable choice. However, the T.A.N.U. National Executive 
ould rejected the Dar-es-Salaam recommendation, returned Rattan- 
ainly sey to his law practice, and consigned Jamal to neighbouring 
lieu- Morogoro District which he had previously represented. 
yika, Although Jamal’s return to the Legislative Council, and now 
te of | tohis Ministry, is a demonstrable sign of Nyerere’s continuing 
hard | domination of T.A.N.U., especially in the Executive, this open 
‘self- challenge to him indicates discord in the party, and the quick 
| has | shuffle of candidates from one constituency to another, or 
ught | out of the picture, did not cover the antagonism caused 
ting | by this basically racial issue. A test may come at the next 
; But | annual delegates’ meeting when the long-standing issue 
ist of | of opening T.A.N.U.’s membership to non-Africans is 
considered. 
lates In the “‘scramble”’ for the fifty “open” seats, twenty-three 
r for | T.A.N.U. officials succeeded in winning party endorsement. 
er, 18 | These include five provincial officers and four district officers 
ken, | ang thirteen members of the seventeen member Central Com- 
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mittee, T.A.N.U.’s steering body.1 The Central Committee, 
supposedly non-voting, usually dominates the National Execu- 
tive which is the organ of T.A.N.U. responsible for the selection 
of candidates. 

The trade unions and native authorities have also won 
substantial representation in the Legislative Council. In addi- 
tion to Rashidi Kawawa, a former elected member and 
Secretary General of the Tanganyika Federation of Labour 
(and now Minister for Local Government and Housing), three 
other trade union leaders received T.A.N.U. support for 
election to the Legislative Council. However, at least four 
other trade union officials had applied for T.A.N.U. endorse- 
ment. It cannot be assumed, therefore, that the labour move- 
ment in Tanganyika has won an inordinate degree of influence 
in the government. On the other hand, its past support of the 
nationalist cause has not gone unrewarded. What effect the 
appointment of Mr. Kawawa as a Minister, and his subsequent 
resignation as head of the T.F.L.,? will have on his connec- 
tion with the trade union movement remains to be seen. But 
by the appointment Nyerere has further acknowledged his 
debt to the T.F.L., has made one of the most influential 
Africans in Tanganyika his subordinate, and perhaps only 
coincidentally — but with real importance to the large Muslim 
population of Tanganyika — elevated a second Muslim to the 
Council of Ministers. 

Five chiefs were nominated by T.A.N.U. to sit in the Legis- 
lative Council. The re-appointed Minister for Lands and 
Surveys, Chief A. S. Fundikira, is a leading member of the 
territorial Chiefs Convention —- a body organized by ex- 
Governor Twining in 1957 in an attempt to set up a conserva- 
tive and controllable bulwark against the then rampant 
nationalism of T.A.N.U. — which, due to the efforts of a young 
progressive group, and the apparently inevitable success of 
T.A.N.U., cast its lot with the nationalist cause in 1959. Four 


1 There is also one representative member of the National Executive. 

2? Kawawa’s successor, M. M. Kamaliza, is a member of the T.A.N.U. 
National Executive, and is T.A.N.U.’s member for Kilosa in the 
Legislative Council. 
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other chiefs are members of the Convention including a 
woman, its President, Bibi Mwami Theresa Ntare. Another 
new member of the Legislative Council not listed as a chief is 
a Provincial Representative to the Convention. In addition to 
Chief Fundikira three of the chiefs had previously sat in the 
legislature as nominated members, one of whom, Chief Humbi 
Ziota II, had been an Assistant Minister. As in the case of the 
trade union leaders, the presence of chiefs on T.A.N.U.’s ticket 
cannot be taken as especially significant. There was a large 
number of chiefs’ applications but only four new names were 
accepted by T.A.N.U. What may be significant is that all but 
one of these chiefs (that one, incidentally, was T.A.N.U.’s only 
losing candidate), enjoy high traditional status in their large 
tribal areas; their rejection by T.A.N.U. might have resulted 
in serious disaffection from the party. On the other hand, 
T.A.N.U. support for chiefs may be an indication that the 
politicians wish to wipe the slate clean of the intense anti- 
Native Authority feelings that existed in many places in the 
early days of the nationalist movement. Further, this move 
may be seen as an invitation to chiefs in general to co-operate 
with the politicians in the administration of an independent 
Tanganyika. In this last sense it seems wise, if merely expedient. 
to use all the available trained administrators in the country 
until such time as the country produces more educated people 
for such positions without special regard to traditional status. 

Tribal associations were not active in the elections, save a 
smaller one, the Purka Movement (with followers among the 
Warusha, Wameru and Masai tribes) which sought un- 
successfully to place one of its members in nomination instead 
of the Chagga from outside their district whom T.A.N.U. had 
endorsed. Most of the well-established tribal unions have, for 
the present, subordinated their interests and submerged their 
identities, to that of T.A.N.U. By and large, the tribal associa- 
tions see eye to eye with T.A.N.U., and their leaders are often 
office-holders in local T.A.N.U. organizations. The same may 
be said of the larger co-operative societies. The Victoria 
Federation of Co-operative Unions and the Bukoba Native 
Co-operative Union have provided the first T.A.N.U. govern- 
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ment with two of its ministers, Paul Bomani and George 
Kahama, both former executives of their unions. And the 
Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union and the Rungwe Co- 
operative Union have had their directors (the former an 
European) elected to the Legislative Council. All are T.A.N.U, 
strongholds in their areas where they possess considerable 
wealth and influence. 

The large representation of the Central Committee! and of 
party officials in the next Legislative Council will certainly 
have a great effect upon Tanganyika politics and the organiza- 
tion of T.A.N.U. In the words of M. Duverger: “‘instead of the 
parliamentary representatives taking up positions of leadership 
in the party it is the leaders of the party who take seats in 
parliament. This means that party solidarity is stronger than 
parliamentary solidarity. Then the inner circle leader can 
utilize the prestige conferred by the status of deputy or minister 
to bolster his own authority in the party: the very foundations 
of parliamentary power are shattered.’’? It follows also that as 
all favours emanate from T.A.N.U., the party mandate will 
carry more weight than that of the electors. Party candidates 
campaigned in each district not on the basis of their personal 
merits but on the sanctification they enjoyed by virtue of 
T.A.N.U. support, and this can never carry so much weight 
as at the present moment of the success of a nationalist move- 
ment in a colonial territory. Now, after elections candidates 
may not feel it necessary to sound their constituents’ opinions 
— rather instructions will be provided by the party which is, 
at the same time, the Government. 








The evolution of the Central Committee into the parlia- 
mentary wing of T.A.N.U. may deepen the existing division 
between the centre and the branches. The emphasis on central 
politics has always been the crux of the nationalist movement. | 
But the relation between central and village politics is difficult 
to assess. Despite the apparent unity of T.A.N.U. in its 
“movement” stage the meaning of nationalist symbols and 


1 Now ten of the seventeen member Central Committee since its 
re-organization in September 1960. 
* Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, pp. 200-1. 
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catchwords has had different interpretations within the party. 
The T.A.N.U. cry of “Uhuru” (“Freedom”) has been em- 
ployed by political factions in a number of up-country areas to 
oppose all established authority, often for their own ends. 

Only four T.A.N.U. district officers will sit in the Legislative 
Council in Dar-es-Salaam. The rest will be left increasingly 
on their own as virtually the entire central party organization 
fastens its attention on parliamentary matters. This new divi- 
sion into parliamentary and non-parliamentary sections of the 
party, where anti-colonialism previously bound them together 
in the nationalist struggle, is bound to create jealousy and 
suspicion in the minds of the non-parliamentary party officials. 
The plums and prestige of high office will have been denied 
them; the increasingly less glamorous duties of party adminis- 
tration — with no one to oppose — may leave them restive. 
Their unprincely salaries, of Shs 150/ to 200/ per month, may 
have been ample during the period of “‘sacrifice’’, but will now 
seem paltry compared to the rewards and drama that their 
compatriots in the Legislative Council will enjoy. But without 
a clear party doctrine, there can be little organized opposition 
from the various branches to whatever way the first T.A.N.U. 
government rules the country. Yet, one may imagine future 
occasions when lesser T.A.N.U. officials and rank and file 
members feel some disquiet about the way the country is run — 
that “this was not what we had in mind for an independent 
Tanganyika”. 

The reversal of the ostensible decentralization of party 
administration which gave the District Executive Committee 
the responsibility of receiving and weighing candidates’ appli- 
cations may also widen the breach between the centre and the 
branches. The district executives had considered the selection 
of candidates their right and momentous responsibility. The 
National Executive disregarded a number of their preferences. 
Although nothing in the T.A.N.U. constitution, nor in the 
party organization, can justify district officers in feeling them- 
selves more than senior clerks in a highly centralized bureau- 
cracy, they apparently were not prepared to have their 
deliberations treated in so cavalier a fashion. Certainly the one 

r 
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T.A.N.U. defeat can, in part, be attributed to the resentment 
by local T.A.N.U. leaders in Mbulu to the candidate imposed 
by headquarters. And the best showing of opposition candi- 
dates against T.A.N.U. occurred in districts where T.A.N.U. 
Headquarters had rejected district committee recommenda- 
tions. There were several cases of disciplinary action against 
district officers who refused to accept the candidates selected 
by the National Executive, such as the one described in 
Mbulu. But in most areas the central party executive was able 
to maintain discipline and held to its decisions for all official 
candidates. 

The members of the T.A.N.U. Central Committee itself 
form two distinct sections of the party. On the one hand, the 
“Cabinet” which holds the administrative positions of the 
party, represents a recent ingathering of an educated elite, i.e., 
Makerere or overseas university graduates; the second group | 
can best be termed the “old faithfuls”, for it was they who 
carried the burden of party work in the early days of organizing 
a militant movement. This latter element found its way to the 
party inner circle through unstinting labours in the cause of 
nationalism. As T.A.N.U. neared its goal of self-government 
they were relegated to lesser positions within the party. Their 
rewards appeared to be forthcoming as town councillors (a 
number are already members of the Dar-es-Salaam Town 
Council) and in administrative positions in minor government 
departments. But the reward for long party service has been 
raised to membership in the highest legislative body in the 
country, for a number of lesser leaders now sit in the Legisla- | 
tive Council. Whether this concession underlines a group 
conflict within the “‘inner circle’”’, or a reconsideration of the 
merits of their claims to positions of influence and responsi- 
bility, or the simple dearth of suitable candidates for the Legis- 
lative Council, must remain problematical for the moment. 
What cannot be doubted is the connection between this ques- 
tion, the Rattansey nomination, and another sign of discord 
in the T.A.N.U. leadership which occurred last June when 
Mr. Nyerere proposed at the Conference of Independent States 
in Addis Ababa, that a federation of Tanganyika, Kenya, 





— 
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Uganda and Zanzibar would warrant the attainment of self- 
government by all four territories at the same time for which 
Tanganyika might postpone its own independence date. A 
“spokesman” from T.A.N.U. Headquarters stated to the press 
that Nyerere’s suggestion contradicted T.A.N.U. Executive 
policy. But the Organizing Secretary General cabled Nyerere 
that the party was behind him. This brewing “palace revolu- 
tion” was kept relatively quiet until after the election, at which 
time a party policy statement was issued directing all Members 
of the Legislative Council who had been supported by T.A.N.U. 
to take up residence in their constituencies. If such members 
had been officials working in Dar-es-Salaam, new officials 
would be appointed to replace them. This statement was 
followed by a “shake-up” of the Central Committee and the 
replacement of three officers of the Union who, it would 
appear, have been directed to return to the constituencies 
which they represent in the Legislative Council. The outcome 
of these incidents may be revealed in the extent of parliament- 
ary discipline Mr. Nyerere is able to impose in the new 
Council. 

In his conclusions in the book Five Elections in Africa, Mr. 
W. J. M. Mackenzie states: ‘“The imminence of self govern- 





ment tends to force parties back into sectionalism, since they 
must seek support by promises to effective interests.” This 
development has only lately begun to emerge in Tanganyika, 
perhaps because all African interests (as witness the co- 
operative societies, the trade unions, and older tribal unions) 
have so far resided within the nationalist movement; and 
because Mr. Nyerere’s charismatic position has so far given 
him unassailable strength in the country. But any political 
party must respond to “effective interests” to some degree, and 
two cases stand out as fair examples at present. One is the 


. | failure of the former Deputy Chairman of the last Council’s 


Elected Members’ Organization, Mr. J. Baker, to gain 
T.A.N.U. endorsement for re-election to the Legislative Coun- 
cil. In spite of his recent accommodation of T.A.N.U. leader- 
ship and principles, Mr. Baker was apparently not forgiven by 
| trade union leaders for, what they claim to be, his anti-labour 
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record in the Legislative Council, particularly on the Trade 
Unions Ordinance (1956). In the case of Mr. C. K. Patel, 
ex-member for South East Lake Province, his pro-nationalist 
record and generosity in taking a number of T.A.N.U. 
members on a free trip to India this year, failed to win 
T.A.N.U. support for his candidacy in the 1960 election. 
Mr. Patel is the spokesman for Indian ginners in Mwanza and 
was therefore held responsible by the local cotton co-operative 
society for a price dispute between the ginners and the African 
growers which the latter lost. Here then are two cases where 
the trade unions and a local co-operative society have evidently 
influenced the T.A.N.U. National Executive in its choice of 
candidates. 

As the elections held no surprises, the newly appointed 
Council of Ministers offers no names that could not have been 
predicted. However, in addition to the appointment of Mr. 
Kawawa, two other ministerial appointments do merit special 
interest. The Secretary-General of T.A.N.U., Oscar S. Kam- 
bona, has been appointed Minister of Education. Kambona 
had left office in T.A.N.U. in 1956 to study law in England 
but broke off his studies a year ago to return to Tanganyika to 
resume his post with the party. He had, at first, eschewed 
Legislative Council membership preferring to continue his 
duties as party organizer. This fact lent weight to the suspicion 
in the minds of some observers that Kambona might have 
wished to use his position as second-in-command in the party 
to advance his own leadership. However his election to the 
Legislative Council and his appointment as a Minister will 
undoubtedly restrain him from whatever private politics he 
may have considered playing. 

George Kahama has been transferred from the Ministry of 
Social and Co-operative Development to that of Home Affairs. 
This move would have had no significance, as it made room 
for the experienced co-operative officer Paul Bomani, but for 
the fact that Kahama is regarded by many as a front-runner 
for succession to Julius Nyerere. In addition to broadening his 
administrative experience, Kahama has clearly received a 
more important portfolio than have Oscar Kambona or Chief 
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Fundikira (the latter retains his former ministry), the only 
other contenders for the number two position in Tanganyika 
at present. 

Tanganyika’s first Chief Minister, and T.A.N.U.’s Presi- 
dent, Julius Nyerere, still remains the key man in the country’s 
future. His statements on the single party state which Tangan- 
yika has become bear the constant assurance that he and his 
party are devoted to the principles of democracy. Indeed, 
while maintaining that a single-party system is essential to the 
needs of Tanganyika for the immediate future, Nyerere holds 
that democracy is implicit in the nationalist struggle, for does 
it not extoll the right of a people to choose its own government 
by free election. He has also said: ““The notion that democracy 
requires the existence of an organized opposition . . . is false. 
Democracy requires only freedom for such an opposition, not 
the existence of it.”” That Nyerere is devoted to the principles 
of democracy is not doubted by those who know him and have 
followed his career. But one wonders how the strong desire for 
a single party system in Tanganyika may be reconciled to the 
“freedom to oppose’’. There are other than statutory means 
by which opposition may be suppressed especially at present 
when opposition is regarded as near treason by rabid T.A.N.U. 
nationalists. There have already been incidents of intimida- 
tion, social ostracism, and personal attacks against persons who 
opposed T.A.N.U. in the past. The evidence of T.A.N.U.’s 
commitment to parliamentary democracy will best be seen in 
the tribute it pays to the democratic parliamentarian “‘cloak’’, 
ie., in the degree of opposition to policy, not just technical 
detail, the Government allows from the backbench — and the 
number of purges, and their causes, the party makes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wahlen und Wahler in Westdeutschland. Erwin Faul (ed.). 
Ring-Verlag, Villingen. 1960. 18.30 DM. 

Adenauer and the CDU—The Rise of the Leader and 
the Integration of the Party. Arnold J. Heidenheimer. 
Marinus Nijhoff. The Hague. 1960. xv-+259 pp. 
19 guilders. 

Mein Weg nach Berlin. Willy Brandt. Leo Lania. Kindler 
Verlag. Munich. 1960. 18.50 D.M. 


German election studies are now really being “put on the 
map”. After the United States and Scandinavia, there will 
soon be almost as much material on German elections and 
electors as on British—or rather, perhaps, not quite as much 
on elections, but more on electors: for the very detailed official 
voting figures, published often by polling booth, and the work 
of four well-organized opinion polling institutions, yield more 
evidence on the problems of German voting behaviour than 
British sources can afford on the admittedly often rather 
subtler problems arising here. 

The pioneers in this field were Berlin and Heidelberg: 
Berlin with its study of the 1951 Berlin election and then with 
its excellent 460-page study of the federal election of 1953: 
and Heidelberg with its series of smaller studies of various 
aspects of the “living constitution” initiated and integrated 
by Professor Dolf Sternberger, and the publications of the 
‘Voters’ Society” from the same stable. The appearance of a 


review of all the post-war elections (and some since 1871 as | 


well), under the title Wahlen und Wahler in Westdeutschland, 
edited by Dr. Erwin Faul of Heidelberg, has been eagerly 
awaited, and is a notable contribution to the field. 

Professor Sternberger, in his introductory paper, em- 
phasizes the salient change that has come over the German 
party system since the beginning of the Federal Republic: the 


polarization of government and opposition has taken the place — 
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of sectional representation — at least on one side. The fact that 
the SPD has not been able, to the same extent, to change its 
nature as have the forces now united in the Christian Demo- 
cratic hold-all means that if the new party system is to be 
described as a two-party one “we must immediately add that 
one of its two legs moves much better than the other, so that 
the whole animal limps” (p. 13). 

Friedrich Erbe then analyses German post-war electoral 
systems and elections. He rightly emphasizes the degree to 
which economic measures can be so timed by the government 
as to aid the governing party’s election chances (pp. 68-9), 
relates the rules of procedure of the cabinet to the decline of 
small parties and the rising power of extra-parliamentary 
lobbies acting for sectional groupings in their stead (pp. 99-101), 
and in tracing the popularity of the Adenauer government 
places the reduction of British troops in Germany in early 
1957 as a significant factor on the debit side (p. 79). One 
might be tempted to discuss further his concept and calculation 
of a “sociological basis” of Christians (96 per cent of the 
population) for the CDU and of dependent workers 
(74 per cent) for the SPD (pp. 69-73), but perhaps this was 
not meant to be taken too literally. Interesting also are his 
reflections on the role of co-determination in provoking dona- 
tions for anti-socialist parties and on the progressive switch 
of the donors’ interest toward personnel requirements 
(pp. 68, 83). His comment on Schumacher is perceptive: 
“1949 was not the hour of a people’s tribune, for after the 
second world war there was no self-righteous, politically 
excited population, no stabbed-in-the-back victors as after the 
first, but only the many who had somehow, with a bad con- 
science, got by. For them the hero from the concentration camp 
was if anything an embarrassing figure” (p. 89). 

After Peter Molt’s account of voting figures in the areas 
of Bavaria, Baden-Wirttemberg and Schleswig-Holstein since 
1871, the editor, basing himself both on marked ballot papers 
and on public opinion polls, discusses the sociology of the 
German electorate. Detailed statistical analyses even when 


performed with so much realistic common sense alyays make 
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difficult reading, and the bulk of the statistics are already 
available elsewhere. But on a number of points the opinion 
polls allow Dr. Faul to disengage (within such orders of certi- 
tude as the sources admit) phenomena that have not always 
come out clearly in earlier investigations. 

Of particular interest is his table on p. 240, taken from an 
Allensbach publication (the figures in brackets indicate the 
change between 1953 and 1957, while the third column has 
here been added from official voting results). Other opinion 
polls suggest that the Social Democrats lost votes to the BHE 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE VOTE FOR DIFFERENT PARTIES IN 1957 
Refugees Non-refugees All voters 








CDU + + -»  44(+11) 52 (+4) 50 (+5) 

SPD re si ia 26 (+ 0) 33 (+4) 32 (+3) 

FDP a wa ‘s 5 (— 3) 9 (—1) 8 (—2) 

Others (including BHE) .. 25 (— 8) 6 (—7) 10 (—6) 
100 100 100 


when it first stood in a federal election in 1953 (p. 291). That 
the SPD, in spite of its special attempts to attract refugees, 
gained (or regained) virtually no support in 1957 from a group 
whose party preference changed by a net 11 per cent between 
these two elections should be a sobering thought indeed for 
that party. (Or does the remark on pp. 305-6 of the BHE 
votes in Schleswig-Hostein and Lower Saxony: “The voters 
who shifted here presumably directed themselves in the main 


toward the two big parties” mean that the opinion poll is not | 


to be given too much weight ?) 

The opinion polls also allow (what marked ballot papers 
do not) some segregation of voters according to income, edu- 
cation, and occupation (pp. 209, 218, 224, 237, 262); in so 
far as the 18 per cent of the population who enjoyed more 

Tas_e II 


PERCENTAGE OF VOTES FOR THE SPD 
1949 1953 1957 





Voters with 
primary education only x wa 32 34 37 
more than primary education ae 18 9 13 





All voters (official results) ye we 28 28 32 
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than a primary education might be said to be opinion leaders, 
the SPD (and hence those interested in an even-keeled party 
system) can perhaps draw comfort from the remarkable 
recovery from the 1953 debacle which it seems to have staged 
in their opinions in 1957 — unless, that is, the campaign against 
atomic weapons and conscription (which the party has since 
abandoned) accounted for a sizeable proportion of this shift 
of 0.7 per cent of all votes in its favour. But perhaps the most 
interesting result of this discussion of different sectors of the 
electorate is that the pensioners, in spite of the pension reform 
of early 1957, shifted between parties from 1953 to 1957 no 
more than the population as a whole. The thesis that the 
relative lack of political mobility of the old would reduce the 
electioneering impact of the pension reform is thus presum- 
ably to be reconciled with Friedrich Erbe’s attribution of 
capital importance to that measure by his observation that the 
benefits of the measure spread through the social structure — 
primarily of course to those on whom the pensioners had before- 
hand been heavily dependent. 

Overall Dr. Faul concludes that the campaigns really 
were decisive for the outcome both of the 1953 and of the 
1957 elections: in 1957 “‘only about half the voters [and 
therefore less than half the electorate] could be regarded as 
really safe adherents of their parties” (p. 270), some 30 per cent 
of the electorate changed between voting and not voting or 
between parties from 1953 to 1957 (pp. 276-7), “‘at the 1957 
election around one quarter of the voters took a new decision 
in favour of a party” (p. 269) and indeed “go per cent 
declared that they took their decision only in the course of the 
campaign” (p. 260). Dr. Faul might almost have added the 
table published by the Allensbach polling institute showing the 
swing in the last few weeks before election day, which shows 
the gains of the CDU in its whirlwind campaign — gains made, 
where workers and lower income groups are concerned, at the 
expense of the CDU, and, where the professions are concerned, 
largely from the parties further to the right. 

There is little in this painstaking and systematic survey of 
the intractable mass of data with which one can quarrel, and 
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Taste III 
PERCENTAGE SUPPORT FOR THE Two MAIN ParTIEs, 1957 
CDU SPD 


3-4 weeks 1 week 3-4 weeks 1 week 
before polling day before polling day 
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less than 250 DM on 51 55 33 27 
250-400 DM . nt 38 48 47 38 
400-600 DM P es 42 45 42 38 
More than 600 DM. “es 51 60 21 14 





much to admire. Perhaps the provenance of the SPD’s increase 
in votes in 1957 would have been more completely stated on 
p- 271 if the neutralistically orientated all-German People’s 
Party (GVP) — whose leaders had dissolved the party and 
recommended their members to join the SPD, while they 
themselves were elected as Social Democrats — had been 
brought into the calculation: for though the Communist vote 
of 1953 had been only 2.2 per cent, the GVP had polled 
another 1.1 per cent, so that the bulk of the SPD’s increase 
in the share of votes (3.2 per cent) could be accounted for 
from the left; indeed apart from the city states the SPD’s 
share of votes rose by more than the Communists’ and GVP’s 
combined share only in Schleswig-Holstein and Bavaria. And 
Bavaria has always been odd man out. (Faul amusingly points 
out, in a different connection, that the regionalist Bavarian 
Party, “in accordance with its patriarchal tradition, nominated 
exclusively male candidates”, pp. 233-4.) For the same reason 
it is a pity that in his discussion of the effect of turn-out on 
party fortunes he gives a table in the text only of the excep- 
tional case, Bavaria (p. 185): a closer examination of the other 
five bigger states would have shown in much more startling 
terms that ever since the founding of the Federal Republic a 
high turnout has almost invariably yielded results favourable 
to the CDU and if only to that extent against the interest of 
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the Social Democrats. (On p. 127 Molt observes a similar 
correlation in the Centre Party’s favour in the period 
1871-1887.) Faul is quite right however in pointing out that 
such patterns have nothing inevitable about them; if and 
when the SPD learns to appeal to the a-political occasional 
voter, perhaps after the Chancellor has retired to grow roses 
in Rhéndorf, much may change. Since there remain no 
dangerous reservoirs of non-voters in the Republic, and the 
smaller parties are being squeezed out until soon the two parties 
can no longer both win votes at each election, “the real 
struggle between the CDU and the SPD over the voters has 
not yet begun” (p. 309). 

It is inevitable that so thorough a statistical analysis 
cannot have a wide sale — particularly given the modest 
dimensions of the German market for political studies. 
Accordingly, like so many other German academic works, this 
has had to be subsidized from public funds. The disadvantages 
of such a system seem to have been felt to the full in this case. 
The bulk of the work was ready four years ago, and if some of 
it now looks in the nature of a postscript, this is due to the 
several years’ delay involved in trying to cope with problems 
from which Anglo-Saxon students of politics must be grateful 
to be relatively immune. There seems to be a score of passages 
where Friedrich Erbe is on the brink of drawing conclusions 
on party finance, on the activities of the Church, or on the 
attitudes of various party leaderships — hesitates, and passes on. 
Indeed the reviewer has been unable to discover a Friedrich 
Erbe — who would prove a major acquisition for the Univer- 
sity - in the Heidelberg register. It is much to be hoped, in 
the interest both of German political studies and of the good 
name of the German federal authories subsidizing such works, 
that such unfortunate time-lags and omissions (and the con- 
sequent partially pseudonymous publication) will remain an 
isolated phenomenon. The generally messy publishers’ pro- 
duction must be excused by the desire to get a work too long 
delayed already into the hands of the specialists, who will 
greatly profit from it; but they in particular would have found 
it of even greater use had not a mistaken sense of economy led 
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to the omission of any index and of any table of tables and 
diagrams. 

Dr. Heidenheimer has had unique access to CDU files and 
private papers, and the resulting L.S.E. thesis (other parts of 
which have already been published as articles) has now also 
made a revealing book, Adenauer and the CDU — The Rise of the 
Leader and the Integration of the Party. His period is the years 
1945-1950, before the name Konrad Adenauer had begun to 
make any impact on foreign (or even on large sections of 
German) consciousness: his theme in effect the outmanoeuvr- 
ing of the “‘Christian Socialist’, ‘““All-German” and “‘federalist” 
elements among those groups who came to constitute in 1950 
the federal CDU: but what his scholar’s scalpel chiefly lays 
bare is what, with the advantage of hindsight, we can see to 
have been Adenauer’s calculated path to power. 

It was a path pursued relentlessly and often dy devious 
means. It is the story of the man who almost never put a foot 
wrong. In January 1946, as Weymar has already told us, he 
simply walked to the front of the room “‘sat down in the chair- 
man’s place, declared himself to be President by virtue of 
his age, had the reins in his hand before the actual initiator of 
the meeting... had recovered from his surprise’ and proceeded 
to rule that, for technical reasons, his chief rival present must 
wait outside the door while “confidential” matters are dis- 
cussed — not forgetting, afterwards, to send him a letter to say 
how sorry he was that, when he was sent for to “come in now”, 
he was no longer there. For the next five years it is a story - 
told here objectively, without trace of biographical involve- 
ment — of institutions created to advance his position, institu- 
tions strangled when they ceased to serve his purposes, calcu- 
lated indiscretions, a letter written to others answered on their 
behalf by Adenauer, a promise half-made and then disavowed. 
Few men of spirit remained in the party, none could prove a 
match for this last appointee to the Prussian Herrenhaus under 
the Second Empire, President of the Staatsrat and twice nearly 


1 Paul Weymar: Konrad Adenauer, the Authorised Biography, translated and 
adapted from the German by Peter de Mendelssohn, André Deutsch, 
London, 1957. 
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Chancellor of the Weimar Republic, who had survived with 
undiminished vigour to re-enter politics in yet a fourth regime. 

The result was a CDU well on the side of “‘restoration’’, 
a Federal Republic governed not by a coalition of CDU and 
SPD but by the CDU and its partners further right. In foreign 
affairs it was governed by a Chancellor who - in his own 
proud words — put the unity of Europe above the unity of his 
own country and made Western Germany, in the eyes of 
Washington, the most trusted pillar of the Western alliance. 
Credit where credit is due. Hitler could write Mein Kampf, the 
General the third volume of his Memoirs. Adenauer, someone 
remarked a dozen years ago, would be incapable of leaving a 
political testament. But for his objective we need only look 
about us: Germany’s place in the world today will be the 
memorial of a statesman of the highest order. For his means 
we must look to detailed reconstructions such as that provided 
by Dr. Heidenheimer, to catch a glimpse of the deft slight-of- 
hand with which this pupil of the Jesuits has for fifteen years 
outwitted every rival. 

Campaign biographies form a literary genus which tends 
to make no very high demands; campaign autobiographies are 
all the more dangerous. The transformation of the German 
Social Democrats from a Working Men’s Club with a Marxist 
eschatology into a “‘me-tooing” opposition preparing for a 
two-party system and a changing of the guard between the 
Ins and the Outs has been the work less of Willy Brandt than 
of men like Wehner, Erler and Deist. But it is in the likeness 
of Willy Brandt’s dimpled smile that the SPD is to present 
itself to the electorate in the summer. Brandt himself has been 
attacked on personal grounds ever since he resumed German 
citizenship in 1948 to work as a party official, and a clear 
account of certain episodes was required for the record before 
the campaign began in earnest. Leo Lania’s version of ‘‘the 
Willy Brandt story”, though hampered in one or two chapters 
by the first person singular, has on the whole made a dignified, 
convincing and workmanlike job of it. 

Born in 1913 as Herbert Frahm, the illegitimate son of “a 
good little sales girl at the Co-op”, brought up by his SPD 
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grandfather in Liibeck, he became a protegé of Julius Leber 
while still in the SPD’s youth organization and a political 
journalist before he was eighteen. In 1931 he was an organizer 
for the left-wing splinter group SAP, in 1933 he fled to Norway, 
returned for some underground work in Berlin in 1936, went 
to Spain as a reporter for Scandinavian papers, and escaped 
the consequences of capture by the German invaders through 
donning a Norwegian uniform and passing as a soldier, which 
he never was, and a Norwegian, which he was not to become 
for some months yet. It was to Norway that he returned from 
Stockholm at the end of the war, then to be sent as Norwegian 
press attaché by a last-minute switch not to Paris, but to Berlin. 
Even a pre-marital friendship and the failure of his first 
marriage are not omitted. ““Oh, that mine enemy might write 
a book!” In the eyes of the readers of this restrained and manly 
document Brandt has spiked the guns of all those (to be found 
in surprisingly high places) who feel that the personal com- 
parison to which the SPD has challenged the Chancellor can 
be fought with any weapons: whether on the other hand the 
whispering campaigns over the beer-tables next summer will 
not all the same feed on this readily packaged biographical 
fuel remains to be seen. 

More important for the outside world is the essence as 
against the accidents: the man Willy Brandt as he emerges 
from these pages. A passionately political animal with con- 
siderable tactical adroitness, a man of substantial personal 
and physical courage, and a human being who has made 
friends as well as enemies, he has taken the rough with the 
smooth, has moved from the extreme non-Communist left to 
the socially orientated democratic persuasions of Scandinavian 
governments, and then found his way, through the difficulties 
and disorientation of our times, back to his native country. 
The book is no political manifesto: what general statements of 
political principles it contains seldom rise above platitude or 
are tailored to the tactical situation of 1960-61. There were 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, who shared an analogous fate, 
though perhaps only someone as young at the time would see 
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success in public relations has been the main qualification for 
his candidature for the Chancellorship; but for one con- 
sciously modelling himself on John Kennedy, promise as much 
as performance constitutes a vital part of the “image”’, and this 
stalwart apologia pro vita sua indicates possibilities of growth to 
statesman status — if or when the opportunity comes his way. 
U. W. Kirzincer 


New Patterns of Democracy in India. Vera M. Dean. 
Harvard University Press. 1959. 226 pp. $4.75. 

India: The Most Dangerous Decades. Selig S. Harrison. 
Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 


Press. 350 pp. 40s. 


Constitutional Government in India. M. V. Pylee. Asia 


Publishing House. 1960. 733 pp. 80s. 


Here are three books each very different from the others 
in approach and scope, each catering for a fairly distinct and 
separate class of reader, each contributing some useful view 
of the political condition of India. 

It is appropriate to start with Mrs. Dean’s book for it is 
essentially an introduction to the subject — in fact quite one 
of the best. The title was to this reader misleading; he had 
expected more and less —- more in the way of breaking fresh 
ground and making new analyses, less in the area covered. It 
is an up-to-date, general review of India’s battle with her 


_ social, economic and political problems. Although it is in this 
| sense what a press correspondent might attempt, it would be 


an exceptional journalist who could succeed as well as Mrs. 
Dean. The author, who is on the staff of the University of 
Rochester and editor of the Foreign Policy Association, employs 
in her task a range of background knowledge of Western and 
Indian history, an impressive combination of intellectual grasp 
and sensitivity to atmosphere and above all considerable skill 
as a writer. This last quality has given us a book which is at 
once remarkably compact, comprehensive and readable. 

She shows us how in each field India is trying “to carry 
out a series of simultaneous telescoped revolutions”, covering 
centuries in decades — and all without the use of authoritarian 
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regimentation. Her general conclusion is that, although there 
are appalling threats such as the population explosion, “‘the 
omens for the future are on the whole favourable”. This view 
comes at the end of the survey which, while on the whole 
realistic and sober, does seem to play down certain real diffi- 
culties — especially perhaps the language muddle and tussle. 
But she is certainly persuasive in her advocacy of the central 
theme that India’s distinctive and traditional capacity is that 
of proceeding pragmatically by a policy of reconciliation and 
compromise, refusing stubbornly to believe that it is ever a 
matter of this or that. 

Dr. Pylee offers rather heavier fare and a great deal of it. 
(Asia Publishing House, recently established in London, have 
some interesting works on their lists but it is a pity that their 
prices tend to be so high.) The book is described as revealing 
how the Indian Constitution “has been actually working”. It 
is in fact far more a commentary on the Constitution than a 
picture of political life. The presentation is mainly formal, but 
the author has made good use of two sources of live material 
— the debates of the constitution-making assembly and the 
subsequent decisions in the courts — and it is for this and for 
thoroughness that the book is distinguished from some others 
of similar scope and intent. 

If Dr. Pylee has played safe and Mrs. Dean has maintained 
a judicious optimism, Mr. Harrison has produced the excitingly 
audacious and provocatively pessimistic book. He has chosen 
to probe below the surface of the general and the formal by 
examining in some detail the factors of language-group and 
caste as they operate in Indian politics. Here is, in a different 
sense from Dr. Pylee’s, a part of the political system as it 
actually works. 

Mr Harrison’s general thesis is that in a society like that 
of India political democracy — in the sense of a distribution 
downwards of political power — points towards disintegration 
and that if this tendency is to be checked it is likely to require 
or invite the use of authoritarianism of one kind or another. 
The argument was very worth while putting - and many 
influential Indian readers of the book have found it for this 
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, reason stimulating if not disturbing. What is far less certain 
is whether the pessimistic anwer suggested is warranted by a 
total view of the trends. It is not even clear that the author has 
convinced himself on this. 

The book has been given a somewhat curious shape by 
Mr. Harrison’s interest — only to be expected from the author 
of the pioneering little study of Caste and the Andhra Com- 
* munists — in the Indian Communist party. He begins (apart 
from a slight historical sketch) with two basic chapters on 
) 





“The New Regional Elites” and “The New Caste Lobbies’’. 
In the former Mr. Harrison sets out the case for believing that, 
with the weakness (for different reasons) of English and Hindi 
alike as national languages, regional languages are gaining in 
importance and with them are rising new leaders whose power 
and appeal and interest are limited to the region. The national 
character of the political, intellectual and even administrative 
leadership is on its way towards being broken up. The theme 
of the other chapter is not unrelated: for the new regional 
elites are more closely bound to the traditional social structure 
| of caste. The rise of regional politics and the fresh significance 
of caste membership as a political factor come together; in 
most states, politics on a regional scale gives scope and oppor- 
‘ tunity to certain (usually peasant proprietor) castes who are 
firmly entrenched in the social and economic life of a region 
or (as in Andhra) part of a region and whose horizon does not 
| extend any further. 

At this point Mr. Harrison seems to break the thread in 
order to examine the Communist party in this context of 
v language and region. This task extends over fully one-third 
| of the book. The discussion of the C.P. in fact extends well 

into the final chapter on “‘The Stresses of Indian Politics’’. It 

is a fascinating study — the party accurately and in detail 
shown as at once the exploiter and the victim of caste- and 
| language-aligned politics. The author would no doubt argue 
that here is no break of argument but only the sharpening of 
! the main point through a review of a crucial case. For if, of 
| all political parties, the normally centralized communists can 
be revealed as no more than “a loose federation of regional 
K 
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units”, then what chance has any other party to be effectively 
a national organization ? 

It is faintly odd to find an American saying that if parties 
purporting to be national cannot manage to be more than 
loose federations, the polity is under threat of disintegration, 
Of course Mr. Harrison may believe, perhaps rightly, that the 
United States’ achievement of unification without authori- 
tarianism was dependent on many favourable factors which 
are missing in India. But the evidence which he produces of 
trends towards authoritarian thinking in India is not very 
convincing and he seems to underestimate the strength and 
value of India’s traditional capacity for holding together 
conflicting tendencies. 

But more direct criticisms can be offered of the author’s 
argument. In the first place, however important the Com- 
munist party may be both in itself and as an indication of the 
general difficulty of keeping the pressures of region and caste 
in order, this cannot justify limiting discussion of the still over- 
whelmingly important Congress party to a mere twenty-five 
pages. (In fact, the importance of “dominant castes” as 
controlling forces in regional politics is one of the great new 
factors making for a continuation of Congress supremacy; 
votes go to those who can do favours and governments are 
consequently not easily defeated.) If there is a conflict between 
traditional-regional and modern-national ways of doing 
politics, it is going to be resolved inside Congress. 

Moreover, the process Mr. Harrison exposes is only one 
side of the story. The anthropologists, understandably, con- 
centrate their attention on the influence “upwards” of such 
alignments as caste; they are usually less interested in the 
influence “downwards” of institutions such as party and 
parliament. By choosing the language front on which to centre 
his argument Mr. Harrison is on favourable ground, but he 
has not examined adequately the total role of the new regional 
leaders. Politics at the lower levels is certainly conducted in 
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more than simply express region-caste claims; they are also 
the men, the only men perhaps, who can and do tame and 
instruct the wild forces beneath them; they lead them into the 
ways of the Plan and the all-India polity; they are the great 
intermediaries between the two styles of politics. And in 
differing proportions the same mixture of roles is played by 
central and state parliamentarians, party officials and others. 

All this said, it remains true that Mr. Harrison puts a case 
that needs to be very seriously considered and this constitutes 
an important contribution to studies on Indian politics. 

W. H. Morris-JOonges 


The Young Disraeli. B. R. Jerman. Princeton University 
Press (London: Oxford University Press). 327 pp. 35s. 


“Let him go into Parliament; let him fall in love . . . let 
him do, be, or suffer anything that will give him singleness of 
aim, concentration, intensity, to his great and varied faculties, 
and he will be redeemed to the high destiny to which he was 


| born.” This was the cri de coeur of a most perspicacious reviewer 
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of one of Disraeli’s early literary effusions — and it is one which 
one finds oneself fervently echoing as one reads this strangely 


_ exasperating account of Disraeli’s salad days. For it is perhaps 


a 


as exasperating for the tiresomeness of the hero at this stage 
of his career as for the tiresomeness of Prof. Jerman’s treatment 
of it. The latter consists of a weird combination of early 
Guedalla, film scenario and university thesis, whilst the 
attempt to achieve a light touch often merely degenerates into 
slang. 


These defects are all the more regrettable because this 


first access to some of the more intimate papers kept at 
Hughenden, as well as to other hitherto unpublished collec- 
tions elsewhere. The chief plums, then, that we get out of this 
none too well-cooked pie are the evidence, first, of Disraeli’s 
liaison with Henrietta, Lady Sykes (and, to a lesser degree, 
also with Mrs. Clara Bolton), and, secondly, of his indebted- 
hess (in every sense) to Benjamin and Sara Austen, the con- 
ventional but friendly solicitor who financed his early travels 
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and political ventures and his blue-stocking wife, who became 
Disraeli’s Egeria and literary amanuensis in early days. This 
relationship with the Austens follows that painfully familiar 
course wherein the wild young genius brazenly sponges on the 
long-suffering husband, showers him with plausible excuses 
for not repaying him (though, in justice, he finally does so 
under heavy pressure), increasingly neglects both these bene- 
factors, and finally drops them as the doors of smart society 
begin to open to him. 

This embryo Dizzy is brash, bumptious and silly, as well 
as more than a little unscrupulous. But, as Prof. Jerman 
rightly says, he ‘‘was for a longer time than most ambitous 
men apparently are, incredibly naive and immature’’. He has 
not yet learned self-mastery nor assumed the mask of in- 
scrutability — those attributes which so soon were to become 
almost synonymous with him. It would seem, indeed, that it 
was to a great extent the passionate, though brief love affair 
with Lady Sykes that wrought the change — despite the devoted 
Sir Philip Rose’s comment, jotted on the love-letters, that it 
“materially affected D’s health and nearly shipwrecked his 
career’’. 


While it lasted it was indeed an uncommonly queer kettle , 


of fish — with Disraeli carrying on with Lady Sykes, with the 
full approval of her husband, whilst the latter lived with 
Mrs. Bolton, who had been an old flame of Disraeli. Then 
again, it was through Lady Sykes, that Disraeli met Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Tory Lord Chancellor, who not only forwarded 
his political career, but appears to have shared with him the 
favours of Lady Sykes in return for so doing. But, despite the 
dubiety of these arrangements, the important thing from 
Disraeli’s point of view — and ours too — was that Lyndhurst 
really did give him his first foothold on the political ladder 
and that the moment this confidence was shown in him he 
changed and matured almost overnight. As one who heard his 
speech at his first election with official backing wrote: “the 
dandy was transformed into the man of the mind, the 
Mantalini-looking personage into a practised orator and 
finished elocutionist.” 
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The affair with Lady Sykes now came — none too soon — 
to an end; fortunately not because of her infidelity with 
Lyndhurst — but, less pardonably and more blatantly, with the 
artist Maclise. This was in 1836. But Disraeli could console 
himself with his election to the Carlton, and, in the following 
year, to Parliament itself. Two years after that he was secure 
in the enjoyment of one of history’s happiest marriages. 

CHILSTON 


The Federalist. Gottfried Dietze. Johns Hopkins. 378 pp. 52s. 


The famous Federalist papers emerge in their right per- 
spective if one remembers Professor Morison’s dictum that the 
most significant thing about American history in the period 
of 1760 to 1790 is the budding, unfolding and blossoming of 
the Federal principle. In achieving independence the thirteen 
colonies became a nation, but, as Hamilton remarked in the 
1780s, “‘a nation without a National Government is an awful 
spectacle’’. It was to remedy this defect that the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 was called, and it was to commend its 
conclusions to the American people that in the following 
winter Hamilton, Madison and Jay wrote the eighty-five 
essays that constitute The Federalist. 

Professor Dietze has no hesitation in placing himself 
amongst those on both sides of the Atlantic, from Jefferson 
and de Tocqueville to Wilson and Bryce, who regard The 
Federalist not only as an outstanding commentary on the 
American Constitution but as a classic of Western political 
thought. What he sets out to provide is a fuller and more 
systematic analysis of its contents, as they relate to the theory 
and practice of federation, than has so far been undertaken. 
He concludes that the greatest contribution of its authors to 
political science was to identify and solve the basic problem 
of American democracy — how to ensure the protection of the 
individual, be it from his government, from tensions among 
the several states, or from foreign nations. They did this by 
advocating the institution of federal government, to be based 
not on its constituent states but on its individual citizens, 
together with the associated doctrines of the separation of 
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powers and of judicial review. Within this framework Professor 
Dietze correctly identifies the split personality of The Federalist 
— Hamilton’s stress on the need to concentrate power at the 
centre conflicting with Madison’s emphasis on the need to 
balance power between the centre and the States. This 
ambiguity lay at the heart of the crisis that led to the civil 
war, but has also permitted a broad scope of interpretation 
which has certainly contributed to the durability of the 
government they framed: after all, the United States now has 
the oldest written constitution in the world. 

This is a book for specialists. Professor Dietze’s style is 
anything but lapidary, and his theme is not so radical as to 
justify the almost tedious documentation of his sources and 
the repetitiousness of much of his argument. For most English 
readers Professor Beloff’s edition will continue to provide an 
adequate introduction to The Federalist. But for the few who 
wish to make a particular study of its genesis and its influence, 
and can afford to pay the price, this volume will have its place. 

KENNETH LAMB 


Canada and the Privy Council. Coen G. Pierson. Stevens 
& Sons Ltd. 1960. xii—110 pp. 21s. 


A steady development in the modern Commonwealth has 
been the abolition in one independent country after another 
of the right to appeal from decisions of their courts to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Abolition has already 
taken place in Canada, South Africa, India, Pakistan and 
(though not yet fully effective) in Ghana, and it is logical to 
suppose that the trend will be followed in other countries. 

This short book, written by a Professor of History at 
DePauw University in Indiana, is concerned with the history 
of the movements for abolition of all appeals from Canadian 
courts to the Privy Council during the eighty-two years 
between the enactment of the British North America Act, 
1867, and the Canadian statute in 1949 which finally carried 
abolition into effect. Although Professor Pierson points out 
that several hundred Canadian cases went to the Judicial 
Committee during that period, he has confined his study of the 
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) decisions to those which were of constitutional importance in 


adding fuel to the fires of the controversy he is investigating, 
and indeed the Table of Cases only contains references to 
fifty-two cases. That the existence of the appeals from Canada 
was controversial right up to, and even beyond, the moment 
of abolition is admirably shown, and perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book is the account of the actual 
process of abolition, including references to contemporary 
press comments and the debates in the Canadian Parliament. 

The views of the abolitionists were aided by a number of 
decisions running counter to the probable intentions of the 
fathers of the federation, namely to create virtually a unitary 
state, with the provinces acting as agencies of the centre. Yet 
the author succeeds in dispelling one common illusion — that 
the Privy Council decisions until very recently were of poor 
quality and riddled with ignorance of the particular system of 
law concerned in each case. Though the lack of Common 
wealth representation has never been satisfactorily remedied, 
the decisions in Canadian cases during the years under review 
were of high quality. Only a bare majority of decisions actually 
favoured provincial rights and powers, and the decisions which 
held ultra vires some of the social legislation of the 1930s usually 
affirmed judgments to the same effect already given by the 
Canadian Supreme Court. 

But abolition was inevitable, for the feeling had grown that 
whatever Canada’s problems may be they should be solved at 
home. In addition, the cost of Privy Council appeals was always 
too high. So, although the author is full of praise for the 
Judicial Committee, he rightly shows that there can be no 
valid reason for regretting its loss of Canadian jurisdiction, 
despite the great intrinsic value of its constitutional decisions. 
It is interesting to be reminded that plans for a new Imperial 
Court of Appeal were broached by Joseph Chamberlain as 
early as 1897, but although these plans have been raised again 
on several later occasions, often by Australia, nothing has ever 
been done to implement them; and Canada has always been 
opposed to the idea. It remains to be seen whether any similar 
plan will ever be given a trial in the future. 
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There are a number of small legal errors in the book, and 
references such as that to “Viscount Richard H. Haldane” 
(p. 15) are not happy, but the modest purpose of the work 
is on the whole well fufilled. D. C. M. YARDLEY 


Political Science: A Philosophical Analysis. Vernon Van 
Dyke. Stevens & Sons Ltd. 205 pp. 30s. 


The title of this work indicates a rather more ambitious 
aim than proves to be the case. By philosophy the author 
means “thought about thought”, and the book turns out to 
be a rather sententious inquisition by the Professor of Political 
Science at the State University of Iowa into the familiar field 
of methodological problems in the social sciences. 

The first section is concerned with the aims of political 
enquiry, in the course of which Professor Van Dyke arrives at 
an irreproachable, and in view of the subsequent development 
of the argument, necessary view of the purpose of political 
study — “‘to contribute to the rationality of political decisions”. 
Rationality implies consciousness on the part of the enquirer 
of the logical implications of the methods adopted, and an 
examination of these follows in Part 2 of the book: “The 
Expression of Knowledge: Forms and Processes”. This, the 
meat of the work, deals with distinctions between the terms 
which make up the vocabulary of any enquiry, not necessarily 
solely political; in fact, the examples of political questions 
which are used to illustrate the analysis are so few, and those 
either trivial or far-fetched, that it is difficult to see why the 
author asserts that this is a book about political study. Defini- 
tions of “fact”, “concept”, generalization’, “hypothesis”, 
“theory”’, etc., are given in general terms, and their relation- 
ship in the structure of an enquiry is set out, without it being 
readily apparent what application many of the fine distinctions 
which are made would have in the rough and ready context 
of most social investigation. 

The third section, “Approaches in the Study of Politics”, 
is undertaken, as the author says, “‘in the hope that explicit 
attention to the range of approaches open will facilitate the 
conscious and deliberate, and thus presumably rational, choice 
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concerning them,” although he adds the rider that “some 
eclecticism is usually desirable and necessary”. There is little 
attempt to set out the wider implications of various methods 
by the sort of assessment of the conditions and limitations of 
different approaches made by David Butler in his book The 
Study of Political Behaviour. The usual categories — historical, 
economic, sociological, etc. — are dismissed briefly, with hardly 
any illustration from the work of representative scholars. The 
main emphasis in this part of the book is on the attitudes 
associated with the work of Harold Lasswell and David 
Truman in the U.S.A. 

This book reflects, at a rather low level of achievement, the 
common American tendency, noted by Dr. Bernard Crick in 
“The American Science of Politics’, to reduce the study of 
politics to mere technique, which is partly traceable to a desire 
for the reassurance which knowledge of the possession of 
technological proficiency brings to the practitioner; and one 
suspects in the work under review an attempt at a personal 
therapy. Confirmation for this appears in the last section of 
the book: “The Study of Politics: A Science?”, in which 
Professor Van Dyke answers this hoary question by a defini- 
tion of scientific knowledge, as being knowledge which is 
verifiable, general and systematic, which provides him with 
the reassurance concerning the status of his professional 
activity which he seems to need. 

S. A. WALKLAND 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Hansard Society Publications 


As from 27th April, 1961, the publication of all the 


Society’s books (with the exception of Parliamentary 
Affairs) will be undertaken by Cassell. Orders for 
existing and forthcoming publications should be 
placed with Cassell & Co. Ltd., 35 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C.1, or made through any 
bookseller. 


Parliamentary Affairs 


Copies of the Title Page and Index for Volume XIII, 
1960, of Parliamentary Affairs are available from the 
Society’s office, 79/80 Petty France, London, S.W.1. 








